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“ Father Paxson’s ” story is known to very many, 


‘ but it needs to be preserved so that those who come 


after this generation shall be familiar with it. His 
daughter, Belle Paxson Drury, is preparing a little 
volume to this end; and Mr. Trumbull gives, this 
week, his tribute to the pod man’s life-work. 


If an article of a crilinel ‘n nature is copied from 
another religious weekly into the columns of The 
Sunday School Times its writer is likely to find him- 
self in unexpected correspondence with interested 
workers, the country over. The Rev. F. E. Clark 
furnishes the latest illustration in this line, in his 
article on the church care of young people. His 
address is 62 Neal Street, Portland, Maine. 


Head without heart has no real power, on the plat- 
form, in the pulpit, in the press, or in the parlor. 
Unless a man is first convinced himself, he will not 
convince another. And unless he speaks that which 
he believes, and because he believes it, he must fail 
to be an effective advocate in either public or private 
address. Confidence is fairly commanded by one 
who is all possessed of his subject ; and by no one else. 

“Man has no majesty like earnestness.” 
When you believe a truth with all your heart, and 
believe in its importance as fully as you believe in 
its reality, then you are in a fair way to bring others 
to believe it; and not until then, 

Whatever is worth doing is worth doing well. 
Whatever any person has to do, ought to be done as 





well as he can do it. It is a sorry admission for a 
person, old or young, to make, that he has done any- 


- | thing—from brushing a shoe to painting a picture or 


writing a book—except in the best manner possible 
tohim. He ought to be ashamed to say that he took 
no special pains with that thing. Dr. Clement 
C. Moore, of New York, who wrote those famous 
rhymes beginning, “Twas the night before Christ- 
mas,” said in his words of introduction to a modest 
collection of his verses: “I do not pay my readers 
so ill a compliment as to offer the contents of this 
volume to their view as the mere amusements of my 
idle hours, effusions thrown off without care or medi- 
tation, as though the refuse of my thoughts were good 
enough for them. On the contrary, some of the 
pieces have cost me much time and thought; and I 
have composed them all as carefully and correctly 
as I could.” That was a good recommendation of 
his work to begin with. No person has a right to be 
more careless than he was with any work that is 
attempted for the benefit of others. 


We always feel an interest in those who show an 
interest in us. Even those whom we do not know 
personally—public writers or speakers—gain a hold 
on our affections when they describe our personal 
feelings and our personal characteristics, and in giving 
this description show a sense of sympathy with these 
peculiarities of ours. Preachers and teachers would 
do well to bear this truth in mind; for there is no 
bond like sympathy ; and attention to the character- 
istics and feelings of others seems the first step toward 
sympathy with those thus noticed. A recent writer 
on Addison, speaking of the power which that essayist 
had and still has over his many readers, says of its 
source and secret: “ Man isthe one interesting thing to 
him ; he is never weary of tracking out human char- 
acter into its shyest recesses, of studying human con- 
duct, of watching the play of human thought and 
feeling, and of contrasting man’s infinite capacities 
of greatness with his infinite capacities of littleness. 
But the sight stirs in him not only interest but sym- 
pathy. . . . It was the sense of this that won him so 
wide a love in his own day; and it is the senseof 
this that still makes his memory so dear to English- 
men ”—and to the English-speaking race everywhere. 

It is a blessed privilege to have to trust God day 
by day for the supply of our needs. There is a 
happiness in walking by faith that is not to be found 
in walking by sight. Or it would be better, perhaps, 
to say, that there is a happiness in flying by faith 
that is not to be found in walking by sight; for 
Dr. Bushnell has made this distinction in a sermon 
from the text, “When they stood, they let down 
their wings.” He suggests, that even the cherubim 
had to yield something when their feet touched the 
ground at every step; and that so we must all choose, 
in our Christian life, between flying like eagles and 
walking like cranes. When God had his people in 
training in the desert, he sent them day by day just 
manna enough for the day. They were thus brought 
nearer to him in trustful dependence, than they 
could have been if he had filled great magazines 
with manna for them to look at and to draw from. 
That is the way in which God always leads those 
dearest to him. He gives them no large supply in 





advance; but he ministers to them day by day as 
they have need. Let those who are called to use 
the wings of faith in passing over the space between 
their daily temporal necessities, rejoice that they do 
not walk in the mud as they would have to if their 
supply was always in “ sight.” 
“So runs the law, the law of recompense 

That binds our life on earth and heaven in one; 

Faith cannot live when all is sight and sense, 
But faith can live and sing when these are gone.” 


There was a time when it was necessary to warn 
teachers, and preachers to children, against being too 
dignified, against using too big words, and not coming 
down to the level of their scholars in their manner 
and matter of speech. Probably this warning is still 
needed by some. But it is certain, also, that just the 
contrary warning is needed by not a few. There are 
preachers to children, and also superintendents and 
teachers, who insult their young hearers, and degrade 
both their office and themselves, by their promiscuous 
“coming down” to those whom they would uplift. 
They treat their scholars as if they were wholly 
lacking in good taste and intelligence, and could only 
understand a dialect that has an admixture of “ baby- 
talk” and slang ; or again, as if they could be inter- 
ested only in what has in it a touch of the bleod- 
curdling or laughable. Silliness is passed off for 
simplicity ; object-teaching is degraded into curiosity- 
feeding, while illustration has for its substitute mere 
story-telling and joking. The average Sunday-school | 
scholar of to-day does not need to have a teacher 
“come down” to him in any such sense—or in any 
such want of sense—as this. He must be able to look 
up to his pastor and superintendent and teacher. He 
doesn’t come to the Sunday-school or to the children’s 
service as to a show ora circus, He comes with a 
good stack of common sense, a fair amount of intelli- 
gence, and an instinctive apprehension of the pro- 
prieties of God’s day and God’s house. Upon this 
level he is able and willing to meet his elders, and 
be instructed and moulded by them. To come down 
to any lower level than this is degrading to both 
teacher and scholar. 





THE DEEPER DEPTH, 


Two things there are in the moral history of the 
race which challenge supreme attention from every 
child of Adam. These two things are the twin facts 
of sin and its punishment. That sin exists in the 
world, that it has insinuated itself into the experience 
of every merely human soul, that its shadow falls as 
a blight upon all the works and institutions of man, 
—these are facts which no honest and clear-headed ~ 
¢hinker can dispute. And it is equally evident that 
punishment follows sin as the shadow follows the sub- 
stance, and that decay, degradation, and death are 
the natural and divinely appointed results of moral 
transgression. 

So well recognized is it that punishment is sure to 
follow sin, that we find that, in the popular conscience, 
the greatest deterrent from wrong-doing is the fear of 
punishment. It is, perhaps, well that this is so: we 
know at least that God has set this fear of the con- 
sequences of transgression to be a restraining power. 
But when this dread of consequences passes beyond 
its proper sphere,—that of alarming and awakening, 
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—the resultant influence upon the religious life is to 
be deprecated, There are too many whose sole reli- 
gious effort is to escape from the wrath to come; who 
love Christ, not as the Saviour from sin, but as the 
Saviour from the consequences of sin; whose sole 
desire for entrance into heaven is, not that they may 
share in its purity, its love, and its holy activities, 
but that they may escape the pangs of hell. The 
religious life in such cases degenerates into a balancing 
of evils ;—so much self-denial is assumed, so much 
service grudgingly rendered, so many inconveniences 
ungraciously endured, that there may be an escape 
from the greater evils of the life to come. Here there 
is no room for either the free growth or the glorious 
liberty that are the heritage of the faith-filled child 
of God. 

A deeper religious intuition at once perceives that, 
of the two, punishment is a lesser evil than sin. The 
soul that has a clear view of the holiness of God 
and of the exceeding sinfulness of sin would, if the 
alternatives were set before him, choose henceforth 
to be a saint in hell-fire rather than a sinner on the 
throne of the universe. Such a one will do his Father’s 
will, not because he thinks that thereby he shall 
gain the joys of heaven; but, in God’s own good 
time, he will accept an entrance into the everlasting 
kingdom, because it is his Father’s will to give it 
him. To him the one thing in the universe which is 
to be hated, and battled with, and conquered, is—sin. 

There are those who positively enjoy sin; they 
follow it with zest ; their pleasure is not dimmed by 
any thought of punishment. There are others whose 
guilt is far less, who yet are haunted and tormented 
by the ghosts of their sins. Which of these two 
classes suffers the greater punishment? The first 
crude thought is that those who suffer most are the 
most heavily punished ; a riper reflection will dismiss 
such a conclusion as false. For the appalling fact is, 
that the greatest punishment of sin is—sin. The 
outward pains and penalties which follow your wrong 
act are but light strokes in comparison with the terri- 
ble wound which you have inflicted upon yourself, 
although, perhaps, you are unconscious of it. If you 
are yet so sensitive as to quiver and shrink under 
these strokes, it shows that your conscience is not yet 
wholly dead, that your punishment is not final con- 
demnation, that there is hope still for you. 

Most wrong-doers, and even some of those whom 
the world esteems the vilest sinners, shrink from the 
reputation of sin, and cover up their misdeeds beneath 
a veil of decorum or even of assumed piety. From 
the gross offender who does this we shrink instinc- 
tively. Wecan have little tolerance for the hypocrite, 
—for the man whose outward zeal for virtue and 
religion is but a cloak to hide his own offenses against 
both. Yet we ought to remember that there is a 
deeper depth than this,—a depth of reckless crimi- 
nality and shameless sin. The hypocrite has not 
sunk so far as to have lost the consciousness of the 
beauty and rightness of goodness, and his very 
hypocrisy is an instinctive tribute to that right which 
he knows, but which he fails to perform. The open, 
unblushing transgressor is, however, sd far lost to 
virtue that he has forgotten that virtue is not only a 
thing desirable in itself, but a thing the absence of 

which in him is his chiefest disgrace. 

“It is a good thing in a man,” says a Talmudic 
proverb, “that he is capable of being ashamed.” 

The deepest and most hopeless perdition is that in 
which a man is so sunk in sin that he knows not his 
own degradation and feels no awakening pang. 
When the companions of Odusseus were transformed 
to swine, they knew nothing of the transformation, 
they remembered nothing of the glory of manhood, 
they had no share in the piercing sorrows and noble 
longings of Odusseus. Why should they? were they 
not perfectly happy in their pig-paradise? Yes, and 
therein consisted their infinite perdition. 

From the sin that knows not its own sinfulness, 
from the pleasure of the swine that wallows in the 
mire, from the Devil’s peace that comes of moral and 





fire and no worm, good Lord, in thy mercy and by 
thy blood, deliver us! 


NOTES ON OPEN LETTERS. 


How easy it is to see other people’s faults! How easy 
it is to slip over our own! Newspaper publishers are re- 
minded of this fact by the carelessness and impatience of 
their subscribers. Every once in a while somebody writes 
to have the paper sent to him, or to have it stopped when 
it has been coming to him, and forgets to sign his name, 
or to tell where he lives. After a little, the publisher’s 
quandary is broken by a second letter, perhaps charging 
him with shiftlessness or dishonesty because the first letter 
wasn’t attended to. If the original omission is not 
repeated in the second letter, the thing can then be made 
straight. But it is by no means sure that the second 
letter is not as blind as the first. Here is a specimen 
postal card, just received by the publisher of The Sunday 
School Times, from—where ? 

Siz: You sent me a postal once to notify me to renew my 
subscription or discontinue it. I sent you a postal to discon- 
tinue, but you have not. I sent you another. Will you please 
discontinue The Sunday School Times, as I wish it no longer ? 

Respectfully, TOM HAMNONS. 

Now, of course, a newspaper publisher is supposed to 
know all his subscribers personally; and so Tom 
Hamnons’s name ought to be a household word with 
Mr. Wattles; but in this case Mr. Wattles frankly con- 
fesses that he doesn’t remember Tom Hamnons; and it 
may be added that the postal card gives no intimation of 
this subscriber’s home address—the card not even being 
post-marked, Possibly Tom Hamnons thinks that Mr. 
Wattles could easily look over the list of 42,000 sub- 
scribers—arranged by states—and find the name in ques- 
tion; but there are various reasons why Mr. Wattles 
lacks time for this entertainment. Tom Hamnons asks, 
“ Will you please discontinue The Sunday School Times, 
as I wish it no longer?” Mr. Wattles answers that 
while 42,000 other persons want The Sunday School 
Times continued, he cannot consent to discontinue it; but 
if Tom Hamnons will say where he belongs, his copy of 
the paper shall be discontinued forthwith. 


A very common excuse for keeping out of the Christian 
Church, is the fact that there are so many denominations 
of Christians in the church. The commonness of this 
excuse does not increase its merit, in our opinion; and so 
we stated in agrecent comment on a letter from New 
England, which aimed to show that many who were in 
Christ were not in Christ’s visible church. An intelli- 
gent correspondent from Illinois responds to our com- 
ments with further inquiries, as follows: 


Of the many very interesting articles in The Sunday School 
Times, I find the “‘ Notes on Open Letters” by no means the 
least attractive. I always read them with interest and profit. In 
a receat number you affirm “that he who counts himself as in 
Christ, ought to be in the church . , . inthe church visible, in the 
church as an organization.”” Very well; but which church? 
As there are many church organizations, if it is the duty of 
every one “who counts himself as in Christ’”’ to join “the visi- 
ble church,” which shall it be, and who shall decide? If 
there were but one visible church, or organization, the matter 
could be easily decided; but there are so many, is it any won- 
der that there are doubt and hesitation on the part of many 
professed disciples of our Lord? Again, you say, ‘‘ This talk 
about serving and honoring Christ as well outside of the visi- 
ble, particular, local church, as in it, is simply claiming to 
have some better way than the Master’s way of serving and 
honoring the Master.” Are we to infer from this statement 
that we are to accept ali these different organizations as Christ’s 
way?... If not, then does it follow that by declining to 
join any of these organizations, one ‘‘is simply claiming to 
have some better way than the Master’s way of serving and 
honoring the Master”? The Master declared, ‘“‘Upon this 
rock—this one grand, simple truth—‘ Thou art the Christ, the 
Son of the living God,’ I will build my church.’”’ He also 
declared: ‘“ Whosoever doeth my commandments shall be my 
disciple.” But men have set up their various dogmas as tests 
of church fellowship. One says; ‘“ We are of Paul,” another, 
“We are of Apollos,” and so Christ is divided. Now, let me 
ask in all candor, Is it just to charge those who refuse to allow 
themselves to be thus divided by subscribing to these men- 
made dogmas, with “‘claiming that they have a better way 
than the Master’s way of serving and honoring the Master?” 

Why, according to this way of looking at things, a 
man who arrived at New York or Chicago would walk 
the streets eternally, instead of putting up at any hotel, 
because there were so many houses of entertainment, 
each one claiming or claimed to ke the best of all. 
Which church shall you join? Why, that is for you to 
settle. With all the variety you note, there ought to be 
some one that would suit you fairly. And as to the 
man-made dogmas insisted on as a prerequisite to mem- 
bership, if you believe anything at all you will not be 





spiritual death, from the hell in which there is no 








believe anything more. There are creeds of every con- 
sistency, from cast-iron to putty. It is not a question of 
which of these we approve. You are to decide for your- 
self which is, in your opinion, broad enough or narrow 
enough, hard enough or soft enough, to meet your view of 
scriptural requirements,—and then take that. Nor have 
you first to decide whether all the others are orthodox or 
not. To their own Master they must stand or fall. 
Find out some place where—with your present belief— 
you can obey Christ’s command of openly confessing 
him before men, and of commemorating his dying love 
in his commanded ordinance. As you stand now, you 
will never consent to enter heaven, even if you are 
invited in. When our Lord says to you: “In my 
Father’s house are many mansions,” your answer will be, 
“Well, then, I’ll stay outside, My idea of a church—on 
earth or in heayen—is one big room with everybody in 
it. Until I can find that, I shall stay where I am.” 
Now, is that a reasonable way of looking at it? 


Sometimes a letter which asks for help contains in 
itself information in the line of its inquiry which makes 
it valuable to readers everywhere. Such is the following 
from a pastor in California: 


We are among tHe number of those who watch for the morn- 

ing on the subject of the children’s part in the public worship 

of God. We want more light. Our monthly “ children’s 

church” has been very successful; but it is not sufficient. 

Against its usefulness as a means of the care and culture ot 

child-piety, are its infrequency and the natural impression it 

cultivates regarding the other services. Even the pastor shares 

the common sensation, and, in point of real fact, there is church 

for the children but once in a month, The success we have 

had in these rarer services has all been gained by attention to 

one idea, and is in one direction only, but it has increased our 

longing for something more regular and frequent. With active, 

healthy, restless youth, to take part is usually to be both pleased 

and benefited. In presence of interesting work or play, ‘ Let 
me try it” is the first awakened and most natural thought. A 

real child’s service, it seems, must contain the element which 

awakens this desire, and afford an opportunity for its indul- 
gence. This is the key we are trying in this stubborn lock, 
and, with a little more of the oil of adult unselfishness, we 
think the rusty bolt will move. For one song in any regular 
service the music may be committed to a child organist and a 
children’s choir ; a little careful drill in the boys’ and girls’ 
meetings through the week and in Sunday-school will enable 
them to do good, sweet service. The readings ought all to be 
responsive ; and as for the sermon, if it awakens the desire to 
try, it will not be a failure with either youth or age. In the 
prayers there must be an audible participation, or there is none. 
Where is there a real and vivid child-piety not audible in its 
devotions, especially in that breath of its life—prayer? How 
often it all ceases when the lips cease to move,—the words of 
prayer cease to be heard? The early form of love and faith 
exchanged for the silent service in private! And can the silent 
prayer of the great service seem real and natural to a child- 
Christian? A late writer, quoted in the [Illustrated Christian 
Weekly, feels that most of the difficulty surrounds the prayer. 
Our plan is this: Write your children’s prayer beforehand, 
freshly for each serviee, in short, plain sentences. Ask for 
what you want in a few words—let half a page of note-paper 
be the limit of length. Commit it to memory, or let it lie on 
the pulpit where a glimpse will recall each phrase. Tell them 
just what you want them to do. Pray slowly, distinctly, and 
with fervor, pausing at the end of each phrase until all present 
have repeated your words; close with a short psalm or the 
‘Lord’s Prayer in unison. Our experience for it, you will meet 
a cheerful and hearty response from young and old,—even to 
the very intonation of your voice,—and every child present 
will go away feeling that, whatever else he has done at church, 
he has prayed. Could you not publish from time to time the 
programmes of entire services, in which a special children’s 
part has been embodied, as such services are held by earnest 
and successful pastors in the East ? 


Already this subject has had frequent mention in our 
columns, and we are glad to give it prominence whenever, 
as in this case, there is something worthy of fresh atten- 
tion. It is true that a monthly service for children is 
but an occasional one, in contrast with the two full 
services for adults every Sunday ; but it tends to attach 
the children to the church where it is held, and to make 
them feel that they are not wholly forgotten there. Yet 
the giving of a part in every service to the children is 
growing in frequency, east and west. Some pastors ex- 
plain to the children briefly the subject of their sermon at 
every service; and this has the advantage of making the 
subject clear to a great many older ones, who would know 
very little about it except for this explanation. Indeed, 
our Saviour’s standard puts the child as the typical 
hearer, and insists that all who would be disciples should 
come down, or get up to the child’s mode of hearing ; but 
the modern method is to insist that the child shall come 
to the adult taste and comprehension, or have no share 
in the services, The new interest in services for the 
children is a return to the Christ-ordained standard ; and 
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so far it is most hopeful, 
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SANCTUM SANCTORUM. 
BY MARGARET J. PRESTON, 
All days are great Atonement days; 
All men who come and humbly bring, 
As incense with their offering 
Of broken hearts, true prayer and praise, 
Are priests on God’s Atonement days, 


Their souls are sanctuaries where, 
Close curtained from the world of sin, 
The covering cherubs brood within, 
Making, amid earth’s deserts bare, 
Holies-of-holiest everywhere. 


The Spirit-lighted mercy-seat 
To every alien’s foot is free, 
Whate’er his Gentile life may be, 
If he but bring oblations meet 
To lay before that mercy-seat. 


Ie does not need the priestly dress, 
The breastplate wrought of precious stone, 
Urim or Thummim ;—Christ alone 

In his supreme, white righteousness, 

Robes him as with the high-priest’s dress. 


He does not need to bear at all, 

The mystic blood of sacrifice 

Within his hand as proffered price, 
Before the absolving peace shall fall ; 
One Lamb’s was sprinkled once for all! 


Each day may be a sacred day, 

And every spot a holiest place, 

Where Christ doth manifest his grace ; 
Each day wherein men trust, obey, 
And love, is an Atonement day ! 


THE JOY SET BEFORE HIM. 


BY RICHARD CORDLEY, D.D. 


It must have impressed every thoughtful person as 
something remarkable that Jesus was drawn toward men 
by their disabilities. He did not come to us because we 
were pure, but because we were sinful; not because we 
were strong, but because we were weak; not because our 
prospects were bright, but because they were hopeless. 
He fully appreciated human dignity and human worth, 
but he was not attracted by the dignity of humanity, as 
he was by its need. 

It is not often that we find such a spirit as this among 
men, Not many will seek you out because you are help- 
less, or come to you because you are lonely. They who 
are strongest receive the readiest help, and they who need 
least, receive the most gifts. Everybody is ready to 
cultivate those who have plenty of friends, while few 
care for the friendship of the friendless. 

Yet there is a peculiar joy in helping the needy, and 
in relieving the burdened. A teacher who has the grace 
to do it, finds a rare satisfaction in assisting a scholar 
who is peculiarly depressed and hindered. There is 
something divine in the emotion one feels in taking by 
the hand some child of misfortune who has been fettered 
and suppressed till life and hope were nearly gone. The 
first sign of brightening intelligence and confidence is 
like the breaking of the morning after a dark and dole- 
ful night. So I have seen a physician sit by the bedside 
at midnight and watch the unconscious sufferer to catch 
some response to the remedies. More and more intense 
and anxious did he seem as the time wore on. At last 
his face brightened with peculiar light as he said, “The 
greatest danger is over; the remedies begin to take 
effect.” 

We call our mission Sunday-schools places of sacrifice, 
and in many respects they are. They deal with those 
who are circumscribed and depressed. In many cases the 
Sunday-school hour is the only redeeming influence of a 
child’s life. Everything tends to dishearten and crush 
or to pervert and corrupt. There is no happier work 
than where a teacher. takes up one of these seemingly 
hopeless cases, and seeks to inspire hope. You see in a 
class a child whose very face tells of a hard experience. 
It seems as if joy had never softened that hard face, or 
lightened that dull, meaningless eye. You would think 
it had never known kindness or affection, and did not 
understand what these meant. It is a dreary task teach- 
ing such a child. It is wearisome’ work waiting for the 
results of your labor. But a true Christian teacher will 
faithfully work and patiently wait, and it is ever with 
patient waiting that in due time we shall reap. There 
is something akin to the physician’s joy, when life and 
intelligence begin to light up those hard, cold features. It 
is worth all it could ever cost, to see the smothered 
humanity responding to the touch of truth and faithful- 
ness, It is like the earliestrays of spring shining on the 
frosts and snows of winter, bringing eut patches of green 
here and there, opening little flowers in sheltered spots, 





and calling out the hardier birds to sing. The growths 
are scanty and the flowers are pale, but they area sign 
that winter is broken and summer is at hand. So even 
faint signs of intelligence and sympathy, in a face 
hardened by misfortune and ill-usage, tell of humanity 
not yet suppressed, and give assurance that the soul is 
feeling the light and warmth of the truth. Any one who 
has had grace to do such a work has known a joy akin to 
that of heaven. 

This was the constant temper of Jesus. He was con- 
tinually drawn to the infirmities of men. He came not to 
associate with the fortunate and happy, but to seek and 
save the lost. When it was said that one who came to 
him and showed her esteem was a sinner, he replied that 
for that very reason she ought to come, and was sure to 
be received. His noble soul must have appreciated 
refinement and culture, Yet he never sought for them 
in his associations, but was always found with the poor 
and needy, the suffering and the guilty. 

Yet we read that “for the joy that was set before him, 
he endured the cross.” What joy was this which was 
thus set befora him? The joy of the throne to which he 
was coming, after his sufferings were over? But he sat 
on that throne before. There was no new joy in that 
for which he need endure. What then was this joy? 
The joy of saving the lost and helping the helpless. For 
this joy, the richest known in human experience, and the 
very inspiration of heaven, he endured the cross, despising 
the shame. 

This temper of Christ must inspire our teaching if we 
would make it effective. The joy of lifting up, helping, 
and saving, must make us endure whatever of toil or 
patience our work may demand. 

THE YOUNG PEOPLE’S SOCIETY OF 
CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR. 


BY THE REV. F. E, CLARK, 


Since the appearance of an article in the Congrega- 
tionalist a few weeks ago, which was copied in The Sunday 
School Times, concerning the way one church cares for 
its young people, the writer has had many communica- 
tions from pastors and others in all parts of the country 


| asking for further particulars, and for copies of the con- 


stitution. 

Evidently a very wide-spread need is felt in this direc- 
tion. These letters reveal the fact that the thoughts of 
many have been centring about this one problem: “ How 
can something more be done for our young people, not 
only to instruct them, but f bring them to Christ and to fit 
them for church-membership?” If the example of this 
society shall contribute in any small degree to the solution 
of this problem, we shall exceedingly rejoice. 

Let me explain some of the results which we hope to 
accomplish. Inthe first place, it seeks to provide a natural 
and pleasant channel by which young people, and even 
littlechildren, may acknowledge Christ. Active member- 
ship 1n this society, according to the constitution, implies 
that one is trying to be a Christian, and every one that 
joins it promises and expects to perform a Christian’s 
duties. It is notso formal and public a method of confes- 
sing Christ as is joining the church, but is a step in that 
direction, and makes that supreme confession easier and 
more natural. 

In the second place, this society seeks to train its mem- 
bers in the Christian life. Every Friday evening meeting 
is a training school, for at “ every meeting, every member 
is expected to be present, and to take part in some way 
in the exercises, either by offering prayer, making re- 
marks, or repeating a verse of Scripture or of a hymn.” 
This expectation is very generally fulfilled. Moreover, 
once a month, at the experience meeting, every one 
reports himself, or, if not able to be present, sends word 
to that effect by some friend. 

Thus, as it is the generally expected and customary 
thing for all the members to take part in every meeting, 
it is not considered a strange and phenomenal event, and 
constant use soon overcomes shyness and fear. In this 
way, too, future prayer-meeting workers are secured and 
trained, and the writer has already found to his joy that 
in the general church prayer-meeting he can depend 
upon some of his “boys” and “girls” as well as upon 
the older ones. 

This is the peculiarity, if it has any, which distinguishes 
this from the many other young people’s prayer-meetings, 
that the members of this society have voluntarily come 
under obligation to attend and support every meeting 
unless absolutely detained. It is very important, we 
think, that this obl gation should be maintained and 
insisted on. Any right-minded young Christian who 
desires to grow in grace will agree to this rule, and will 
not find it exacting or burdensome, Might it net be 





well for older church-members to adopt it for their own 
prayer-meeting ? 

In the third place, this society plans to look after 
its members when thay have become pronounced Chris- 
tians and church-members. The “Look Out Com- 
mittee” has this work specially in charge. One of 
the amendments to the constitution recently adopted 
reads: “If any member of the society is absent from 
the monthly experience meeting, and fails to send 
an excuse, the Look Out Committee is expected to 
take the name of such an one, and in a kindly and 
brotherly spirit ascertain the reason of the absence. If 
any member of the society is absent and unexcused from 
three consecutive experience meetings, such an one ceases 
to be a member of the society, and his name shall be 
stricken from the list of members.” 

In short, the object of the society is to make a place in 

church work for young people and children ; not to form 
a separate church for them, but to make a place for them 
in the church where they may expend their vitality, 
work as young Christians should; be trained for future 
usefulness, and cared for, and won back if tempted to go 
astray. 
It makes church-membership possible for many who 
could not otherwise be safely received, and future useful- 
ness more certain for many who, but for this training, 
would be drones in the hive. Why cannot any church 
that has a Sunday-school have such a society? The 
young ladies and girls can help, and, in fact, be just as 
useful as the boys and young men. It requires no especial 
executive talent to manage it, only a determination on 
the part of a few young Christians to be faithful to every 
duty. 

If the writer can help the cause in any way, he. will be 
glad to communicate with any who propose to start such 
a society, and he will be glad also to receive hints con- 
cerning more efficient methods of work. 

After the long summer vacation, the Williston Young 
People’s Society of Christian Endeavor, began its work, 
September 1, with renewed vigor. All the young people 
were in their accustomed places, ready and anxious to 
begin their year’s Christian labor ; all the old voices were 
heard, and new members are constantly being added to 
the society. 

Several of our New England States showed a decrease 
the past year of church-members in the Congregational 
churches. How can this loss be arrested, how can the 
places of the fathers be made good, unless, in some such 
way as this society seeks to provide, new life is infused 
into our churches from the ranks of the young? 





STEPHEN PAXSON’S LIFE LESSON, 


“BY H. CLAY TRUMBULL. 


The American Sunday-school is an institution quite 
by itself in the world’s history : there is nothing just like 
it elsewhere in all the earth. Although it took its start 
from the English Sunday-school movement, as begun by 
Robert Raikes, it was not only modified but remade by 
the necessities of the new country, with its polyglot 
population, and its ever-extending area. 

And in this distinctive American institution, there are 
four distinct phases, having much in each that iscommon 
to all, and again much in each that is peculiar and dis- 
tinctive. There is the church Sunday-school ; the home- 
school of the local church ; a recognized department of 
the church, under church management and control. 
Then again there is the branch school of the local church; 
a school gathered at an outpost of the local church-field, 
cared for and controlled by the local church, and in its 
turn giving new life and increased membership to that 
church. This school may have more or less of the mis- 
sion character; its social grade may be somewhat below 
that of the home-school, or again it may be quite up to 
it—its separate character being only a necessity of its © 
location. Yet a third style of Sunday-school, is the pure 
mission-school, corresponding more nearly than any 
other to the Ragged Schools of London, but differing 
from them in the independent feeling of its scholars, 
who would resent the idea of being looked at as a lower 
class in the community. This school may be under de- 
nominational control, or be conducted undenomination- 
ally ; but it is unlike the branch-school of the local 
church, in that the mission element is the chief one, 
although this fact must not be made prominent before 
the scholars. Still another school—the Sunday-school of 
Sunday-schools in American Christian work —is the 
pioneer, neighborhood Sunday-school ; the union school 
of our new communities; the little gathering of children 
and their parents in the log school-house, or the prairie 
dug-out, for Bible-study and social worship, in advance of 
any actual or possible denominational church organiza. 
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tion, This school just as it exists would be possible only 
in America. America as it exists to-day would be possi- 
ble only through the agency and influence of this school. 

With all the various nationalities, and the multiplied 
phases of religion and of irreligion which are represented 
in the newer communities of our pioneer population, 
there would be little hope of giving a Christian char- 
acter to every neighborhood through work among those 
already fixed and set in their preferences and prejudices. 
The one hopeful way is by gathering the children, and 
those who would be with the children and as children, 
in an undenominational Sunday-school. From this be- 
ginning there comes a readiness and a desire for other 
agencies; and then the congregation to hear a preacher, 
and a church, or churches, follow in due order. The 
pioneer neighborhood Sunday-school has been the fore- 
most religious agency with the advance wave of new 
population west and south for now two generations, and 
as a result the children of both native and foreign born 
settlers have come into an interest in Bible study and 
social worship, and been grounded and trained in the 
principles of civil and religious liberty; and thus this 
agency has been instrumentally the making and the 
saving of America. 

Stephen Paxson, long known as of Illinois, but latterly 
—until his recent death—of Missouri, is perhaps more 
peculiarly and emphatically to be taken as a representa- 
tive product and promoter of the pioneer Sunday-school 
of America than any man: who has lived; and because 
of this fact his story ought not to pass out of mind with 
his passing away from active labor among us. He was, 
to begin with, one of a representative class of settlers in 
our frontier communities. He moved from Alalania to 
Illinois while the latter state was largely a wilderness. 
Until he was thirty years old, he was almost without 
mental or religious education. All by himself he had 
learned to spell out words so as to read passably well in a 
newspaper, but that was the extent of his “ book-learn- 

.” He had a great fondness for music, and he was in 
the habit of playing the fiddle for neighborhood dances 
in the region round about his log-cabin home. And but 
for the pioneer Sunday-school, this might have been the 
limit of Stephen Paxson’s life labors. 

In the little public school-house, not far from his home, 
a union Sunday-school was gathered. At the first this 
mattered very little to him ; but his children were induced 
to attend it, and that was the first link of the Sunday- 
school life with his family life. One Sunday the teacher 
of his daughter Belle suggested to the scholars of her 
class, that they might invite their parents to the Sunday- 
school ; for in America the Sunday-school is not looked 
upon as for children alone. Acting on this suggestion, 
Belle Paxson asked her father to come with her to the 
Sunday-school, and in pressing her request she told of 
the sweet singing they had there. Out of his love for his 
child, and with the inducement of hearing good singing, 
he went with his daughter, the next Sunday, to take his 
place as a scholar in that Sunday-school. Because of his 
years and his substantial worth, he was at once asked to 
become a teacher, and he was put in charge of a class 
that very day. The story of his first day in Sunday- 
school is familiar to tens of thousands who have heard it 
from his lips ; how he sat in embarrassed anxiety, not quite 
certain what to do next, or what was expected of him 
first or last; how he heard the recitation of memorized 
verses, and when asked by one of the scholars if he 
wouldn’t put the questions now, replied that “he didn’t 
know of anything in particular that he wanted to inquire 
about.” That was Stephen Paxson’s first day in Sunday- 
school, but not his last, as multitudes have reason to 
thank God. 

Ohild-loving and child-like, Stephen Paxson received 
the kingdom of God as a little child, while he sat with 


‘little children, in that pioneer and primitive Sunday- 


school. Then rising up with new love for a newly found 
Saviour, he went out to gather children and their friends 
into another Sunday-school, started by himself in another 
needy neighborhood, that they also might have his 
knowledge and his joy in Christ Jesus. And from this 
beginning in pioneer Sunday-school life and pioneer 
Sunday-school work, he continued his wise and loving 
labors all unaided, until he was found by a representative 
of the American Sunday-school Union, and employed to 
prosecute these labors yet more widely, with the promise 
of support to the extent of one dollar a day. Then began 
his more formal missionary work ; and he went on into 
districts far beyond his home neighborhood, until he had 
been the means of gathering, in Illinois and adjoining 
states, more than fifteen hundred Sunday-schools, into 
which were gathered upwards of seventy thousand schol- 
ars and teachers. On the beginning of these neighbor- 
hood Sunday-schools, churches of various denominations 





were gathered and organized, until on a moral map of 
the regions traversed by him his course could be tracked 
as in a blaze of spiritual light. His children and his 
grandchildren came to be workers with him in his chosen 
field; and they are still continuing his labors,—as indeed 
are multitudes of those whom he brought into Christian 
service, or directed in new and more efficient methods; 
so that it may be said unqualifiedly that Stephen Paxson 
has been a factor in the religious progress of the central 
West in all this generation. 

Although he was deficient in early mental training, 
he was by no means deficient in native qualities of 
mind and heart calculated to give him power in any 
direction to which his energies were turned. He was a 
man of convictions, ani of high personal courage—both 
physical, and moral courage. He had fine sensibilities, 
a keen appreciation of the feelings and the needs of 
others, and a sense of the beautiful in both nature and 
art; also, of course, an equally keen sense of the ludi- 
crous, for these two things must go together to secure a 
balance in any man. He had rare tact in dealing with 
men, and an indomitable will in the prosecution of every 
work to which he had set himself. He loved children, 
and they were quick to see this. When all his native 
qualities were consecrated, and his soul was possessed by an 
absorbing love for Christ, there was hardly a limit to his ef- 
fectiveness in the cause which he had espoused so zealously, 

Moreover, he had the power of growth. With all his 
strong personality, he was quick to see his lack when 
brought into comparison with a better standard ; and he 
was equally quick to seek some meeting of his lack, and 
to adapt himself to new conditions and surroundings, 
Some time after his beginning of missionary work, he 
was brought to the East to plead the cause of the Ameri- 
can Sunday School Union in New York and Philadelphia. 
All the sights and sounds of a great city were new to 
him; and he was thoroughly the backwoodsman in ap- 
pearance and manners. He stood for a while bewildered 
in an office on Broadway looking out on the hurrying 
crowd of passers. Then he began deliberately to count 
them one by one, keeping up his count for an hour at a 
time, that he might estimate the numbers of the multi- 
tude which went by a given point from sunrise to sunset 
of a single day, so that he could report it at home, and 
use it as an illustration of the busy city world, in his 
western neighborhood talks. But even from the first he 
was perfectly self-possessed, when he stood in the marble 
pulpit ofa costly city church, and told his story of Sun- 
day-school missionary work on the frontier. His mem- 
orandum slip headed, “fax an incidens” gave little 
promise of the telling “facts and incidents” of his mis- 
sionary labors, which he brought out with rare tact and 
impressiveness in the course of his address. Every fact 
had its point—a point which all could see. What could 
better have shown the need of a loving worker, to go 
from cabin to cabin and gather the home-neglected chil. 
dren to be provided for in the Sunday-school, than his 
story of “childn an hoggs”? He stopped one day ata 
western cabin, about which children were playing by the 
half-dozen, Talking with the father, he asked how 
many children he had between five and fifteen years old. 
This was a stumper for the settler. Calling out to his 
wife, he said: “ Betty, stranger here wants to know how 
many young ’uns we've got, over five and not fifteen. 
What d’ye say?” Outside of the cabin there were hogs 
in sight, ‘“ You’ve got some good-looking porkers there, 
neighbor,” said Paxson. ‘“ How many in your drove?” 
“One hund’ed and sixteen,” was the settler’s instant 
answer. ‘Du ye see?” said Paxson, as he told that 
story; “he didn’t know how many children he had 
without asking his wife; but he knew just how many 
hogs he had. Out West a good many settlers think more 
of their hogs than their children. And that’s what we are 
trying to change.”’ The needs of the western field were 
plain to everybody who heard that—told as Stephen 
Paxson could tell.a story when it meant something to 
him ‘and the cause he loved. 

It was not long before Stephen Paxson was at home in 
the cities of the East, as well as in the woods and prairies 
and cities of the West. He conformed as gracefully as 
might be to new ways and customs which at first seemed 
strange to him, although he sometimes gave a quiet 
expression of opinion that the old were better. Being of 
colossal frame, and of full flesh, and being trained in 
border life out of doors, he needed heartier food, and 
more of it, than he commonly found on the table in 
eastern homes first visited by him. Going away from 
such a table, atill hungry, on one occasion, he said con- 
temptuously to a friend: “I notice that people put on 
their dinner-tables what they have the most of. Out 
West, it’s victuals. Here, East, it’s dishes.” 

As the years passed on, the labors of Stephen Paxson 





extended and improved. He influenced and impressed 
every community reached by him. His eldest son, the 
Rev. W. P. Paxson, came to be missionary-in-chief of 
all the region of the southwest. The very horse the 
father drove became possessed of his spirit. That 
horse he named “ Robert Raikes;’’ and it carried him 
more than a hundred thousand miles in Sunday-school 
missionary service. He used to say that “that herse 
wouldn’t go by a school-house without having his driver 
get out and visit it, any more than some horses would go 
by a country tavern without stopping; and he would 
always slow up when he saw a child by the road-side, for 
his master to say a kind word, or to give a paper to the 
little one.” Summer and winter were alike seed-time 
in Stephen Paxson’s work. He took no rest because of 
the weather. A favorite expression with him, in defense 
of starting new Sunday-schools in the winter, was “A 
Sunday-school born in a snow-storm will-never be scared 
by a white frost.” And from starting new Sunday- 
schools he went on to improving old ones. He was 
wise and efficient in the training of teachers, and became 
a valued worker in Sunday-school convention and insti- 
tute work. He ripened and matured in every way. He 
grew in grace and in gracefulness. The latter years of 
his life were passed in the city, and his whole appearance 
and bearing were those of one who had been trained ina 
city. He died full of years and full of honors, loved 
and his loss lamented as widely as he had labored and 
been known. 

At a service held in the old Cathedral of Chester, Eng- 
land, in celebration of the Centenary of Sunday-schools, 
in the midsummer of 1880, Dean Howson—whose “ Life 
and Epistles of St. Paul”? has made his name familiar to 
all the English-speaking world—told the story of Stephen 
Paxson and his pony “ Robert Raikes” to the gathered 
multitudes, as an illustration of American Sunday-school 
work. When little Belle Paxson led her father by the 
hand to the log-cabin school-house in the then wilds of 
Illinois, she little thought of the countless thousands who 
would follow father and daughter to the Sunday-school, 
or of the world-wide honor they would together share be- 
cause of this simple duty-doing, and of the father’s faith- 
ful continuance in the work to which the daughter thus 
attracted him. But He who seeth the end from the begin- , 
ning foresaw it all ; and his blessing has never been lack- 
ing to father or daughter, or to the work they then so 
quietly inaugurated. It is well that that daughter should 
now tell to the world the story of that father whom she 
loved, and helped, and deservedly honors. 





A HALF-HOUR WITH THE HEATHEN. 
BY CAROLINE M. HARRIS. 


I wonder how many of my young readers are members 
of a mission band. It is with you especially that I am 
about to have a little talk, for I know you are often 
puzzled and troubled because it is difficult for you to 
interest your companions in the subject of foreign mis- 
sions, for which you yourselves work and pray. 

Suppose you, as a mission band, should invite all the 
outsiders—children, parents, and friends--to come and 
pass a half-hour with the heathen. I will tell you how 
to make ready forthem. In the first place, you must 
select six from your own number—three boys and three 
girls—who will consent to be heathen for one evening, 
for the sake of the cause. Let them be nearly equal in 
height, and— No, I think I will not tell you any more 
about it; but we will suppose we belong to the invited 
company, and come and see for ourselves. Here we are 
in a hall or church, and have been listening to singing 
and speaking, but now the platform is vacant, when 
suddenly there appears—why! what? who? Surely, a 
Japanese girl! How black her hair is! She has on asort 
of robe, with long, drooping sleeves, and carries a Japa- 
nese fan and parasol. See how her eyebrows slant! 
Hush! she has come forward, and is going to speak to us. 
What is it she says in her clear tones? 

I come to you from a far-off land ; 

Its pagodas high and its temples grand 

Are fair to be seen on every hand: 

There Buddha sits in his stately hall, 

There low at his feet I daily fall 

When I toss him a prayer in my paper ball. 


To the graves of my ancestors I pray, 
And I drive the ghosts of the dead away, 
Yet I long sometimes for a better way ; 


Does a greater than Buddha live on high ? 
Will he hear and answer his people’s cry ? 
And their sins forgive, and their wants supply 


Nay, surely if such an one ye knew, 
Ye would not rest till, the whole world through, 
Every living soul came to know him too. 
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Now she steps back to one side of the platform, but 
we cannot forget—can we ?—the pleading look in these 
large, brown eyes, though our attention is attracted by 
another figure coming toward us, A girl from India, 
surely, with that white veil which hides her face, and the 
strings of pearls that adorn her little person so lavishly. 
She lifts her veil—for is she not in free America? and 
speaks : 

I’m a little Hindu maiden, come to ask you to be kind 

To the women of my country, who are ignorant and blind ; 

Christian maiden, Christian matron, what would life be worth 
to thee 

If thou wert held as soulless as a pigeon or a tree ? 

Prisoned close within the harem, seeing little—learning less. 

Just a toy—a doll to play with and to ornament with dress ! 

What wonder that we welcome the Bible reader’s call? 

She tells us a Redeemer came to save and lead us all. 

Ah, the fields are white to harvest, but the laborers are few ! 

Christian people, are you doing all the Lord would have 
you do? 


It is very still now that she has ceased to speak, and 
stepped back beside her Japanese sister. I suppose 
every one is trying to realize that there are really and 
truly in India, to-day, hundreds of thousands of little 
women like her in just the condition she describes. But, 
here comes another—not from the far East this time, 
but the far West. We know that that copper-colored 
face, that long, streaming black hair, decorated with 
feathers, and those moccasined feet, belong to the heathen 
of our own country—the North American Indians of 
our territories before she tells us. 


Far out in wild Dacotah, with its forests yet unhewn, 

The wigwam of my father has stood for many a moon ; 

There my stalwart brothers idle the weary hours away, 

While my mother and my sisters toil and suffer all the day. 

Coarse and rude are all our customs, and we hold no hope 
more high 

Than to live in savage splendor, and in savage splendor die, 

Then be taken to a larger ‘“‘ Happy Hunting Ground ” on high. 

Has the white man’s soul no message for the red man’s dying 
race ? 

Not a word from the Great Spirit who abides in every place ? 


What! more heathen yet within our borders? Yes, 
for though this little fellow coming forward with torn 
straw hat, ragged clothes, and teeth preternaturally white, 
contrasted with his black skin, appears to be of African 
descent, he does not claim to be farther from us now 
than our own Southern States. There he is—a million 
or two of him! And he evidently thinks we ought to do 
something about it, for he says: 

Dis chile was born in ole Virgini-a, 

Where ebery one am now born free, dey say. 
I’s free enouf, dat’s sure, to run all day ; 
Ain’t got no kin’ of skule-hous’ up my way, 
Might mos’ as well be out in Afrika 

As jus’ do nufin here but loaf and play. 

I specs we’s sort o’ heathen—but—I say 

I’d like fus’ rate to larn to sing and pray 
And go to Sunday-skule on Sabba’ day. 
Who’s gwine to larn us what to do and say, 
An’ how to trabel up to heben? Eh? 


Ido not hear any answer,—do you? but perhaps it is 
spoken deep down in the hearts of all these attentive 
people. The little chap is almost too funny with his 
rolling eyes and rollicking voice to bring to the surface 
the serious thoughts he suggests. And here is another 
just as funny, who is greeted with shouts of laughter. His 
yellow tunic, wide trousers, and long queue of black hair, 
tell us at once that John Chinaman is before us, He 
did not have far to travel, either, you know; only from 
San Francisco. He comes not so much with a plea as 
with a complaint! 

I am come from a land that is over the sea, 

And in this land you call me “ the heathen Chinee; ” 
You laugh at my ways and my long braided hair, 

At the food that I eat, and the clothes that I wear. 

Are you little Christians—you Melican boys— 

Who pelt me with stones and who scare me with noise ? 
Such words as you speak, and such deeds as you do, 
Will ne’er make a Christian of heathen Ching-Foo! 

I may turn from my gods to the God that you praise, 
When you love me, and teach me, and show me his ways! 

Ah! Ching-Foo, there is too much truth in that to leave 
us feeling quite comfortable, and we are glad to have our 
attention distracted by the bundle of furs which now 
appears. There must be an Esquimau inside, for the 
long spear is held in a fur-clad hand, and over the coil 
of rope about the neck peers a tawny face. But the voice 
seems half smothered which says: 

I have erept forth from my hut of snow, 
To bring the plea of the Esquimaux. 

We spear the seal, and we hunt the bear, 
While our lives are full of want and care. 
Can you not send some word of cheer 

To light the gloom of our winters drear ? 





Some promise sure of a heavenly home, 
Where cold and darkness will never come ? 
Where “in pastures green ” we shall be fed, 
And “ by still waters ”’ in peace be led ? 

Oh, warm our hearts with the gospel story, 
And show us the path to grace and glory! 

See, he stumbles back (somewhat encumbered by his 
furs) to his place beside the others. 

Are there more to come? No, not this time. The 
semicircle on the platform is complete, and now a sweet 
voice takes up a familiar strain. It is our Esquimau, 
and this is what he sings: 

“From Greenland’s icy mountains ; ” 
“From India’s coral strands,” 
chimes in our little Hindu, 
“Where Afric’s sunny fountains 
Roll down their golden sands ;” 
sings bravely out alone our African chap. 
“From many an ancient river,” 
“That is the Japanese girl,” I hear some one whisper. 
“From many a palmy plain,” 
joins in the Indian, and then, all singing together, the 
full chorus rings out : 
“We call yeu to deliver 
Our lands from error’s chain!” 
and they file quietly out of sight. All about us we hear 
long-drawn breaths as the pleasant suspense subsides, 
and I am sure we all feel moved to more earnest efforts in 
the missionary cause for this half-hour with the heathen. 

I have written out for you this little description of an 
exercise for a missionary concert, or entertainment, in 
such a way that I think you will find no difficulty in 
making use of it, should you desire todo so. The cos- 
tumes are easily fashioned after pictures illustrating the 
dress of different nations. A little care in selecting your 
characters with complexions appropriate to the nation- 


ality each is to represent, and with voices that can sus- 


tain alone the one line of solo-singing, will add much to 
the.effect of the whole. Let there be a careful drill at 
rehearsals, and I am sure you will be surprised at the 
success of your effort, and will be inclined to supplement 
this one “ half-hour with the heathen” by many more. 





FOR CHILDREN AT HOME. 


i me 
MINUTES. 
BY A. L. A. SMITH, 


Minutes are life’s cherished angels, 
Little angels,— 
Oh! how briefly here they dwell ; 
Ever going—ne’er returning— 
(Use them well). 
Each wings some report on high, 
You will meet them in the sky, 
They will face you by and by, 
Then will all be well? 
All be well ? 


Swiftly speed these white-winged angels, 
Little angels— 
Pause, and ponder what they tell : 
Send by each some golden message, 
(Use them well). 
Press them into service all, 
Then when in Christ’s judgment hall, 
You shall stand and never fall, 
And all will be well, 
All be well. 








HARRY’S MOTTO. 
BY LILIAN PAYSON. 


“ Hurrah, boys! wé’re former graduates now, and I 
can’t say I’m sorry, for one, to be free from the hateful 
old books. I never did like to go to school anyhow.” 

“ll shake hands with you on that, Sam,” said Ned 
Lee. “My father wants me to go to college, but I’d 
about as soon go to jail and be done with it. I go ift for 
a good long vacation now, to begin with.” 

“ You’re welcome to your vacation, Ned. As for me, 
the world owes me a living, and I’m bound to get it. 
Uncle Sam has sent for me to go out to California with 
him, and if I don’t get my living there, and a little bit 
over, then my name isn’t Sam Jackson. How would it 
sound,—‘The Hon. Samuel Jackson, millionaire’ ?” 

“ So that’s what you're going to do with your surplus 
energy,—is it, Sam?” asked Harry Hanson; while Ned 
shouted, “ Three cheers for the Honorable Sam, boys! 
Now,—give it to him! hip! hip! hip!” 

“ T wish you joy of all your digging and delving, Sam,” 
continued Ned; “ but I say the world owes me a living, 
and I mean to have it without working for it, too.” 

“ You think the world is a pretty sure paymaster, my 





boy,” said a pleasant voice behind them, which the boys 
at once recognized was their teacher’s. “I’m afraid you 
haven’t chosen a very good principle to begin life with. 
Think it over, Lee, and choose a better now at the out- 
set, if yqu would not run the risk of making a failure of 
your life.” And Mr. Bartlett passed on down the street. 

“May I have a word with you, sir?” asked Harry, 
respectfully, as he ran to overtake his teacher. “ Father 
wished me to ask whether you can spare time this summer 
to prepare me to enter college in the fall.” 

“With pleasure, certainly,” was the reply; “and the 
more 80 because I feel sure that you will choose a far 
different motto from those which Lee and Jackson seem 
to have adopted. I accidentally overheard the whole 
conversation, and I involuntarily thought of St. Paul’s 
words, ‘I am debtor both to Greeks and to barbarians, 
both to the wise and to the foolish.’ ” 

“Have you any special motto to recommend, Mr. 
Bartlett?” asked Harry. 

“T know of nothing better, my boy, than this very text 
which I have quoted. You will find it in the fourteenth 
verse of the first chapter of Romans, and perhaps the fol- 
lowing verses will speak to you also if you have any 
thought of entering the ministry, as I hope you may.” 

“Thank you, sir. I will study them carefully ;” and 
he touched his hat respectfully, and ran on, as Mr. Bart- 
lett entered his own gate, which they had now reached. 

“ Paul’s idea is a trifle different from Sam’s and Ned’s, 
that’s a fact,” thought Harry, as he read over the passage 
in his own room that night; and, kneeling there alone, 
he renewed the vows he had so recently taken upon him- 
self in the presence of the congregation in the village 
church. He asked the Holy Spirit, also, to keep him 
always in mind of the fact that he was debtor to the 
world to do all the good that he could for Jesus’ sake. 

Many years had passed since that afiernoon, and the 
Rev. Henry Hanson, one of the most useful of our mis- 
sionaries in foreign lands, was making a visit to his 
native village. “By the way, Helen,” he said to his 
sister, as they were recalling their school days, “do you 
know anything of Sam Jackson? I haven’t heard from 
him since we graduated, and he went to San Francisco.” 

“Oh! I hear of him frequently through his sister,” 
was the reply. ‘He has no time to write himself, but 
his wife writes, and last spring he was here for a flying 
visit, while making a business tour through the Eastern 
cities, I saw him for a few minutes at that time, but 
found that he could converse upon one topic only— 
business, The firm with which he is connected have a 
monopoly of manufacture in their line, for the whole 
country. He told me he spends sixteen hours a day at 
his factory, and as he has a country-seat a little distance 
out of town, it takes some time to go and come, so that 
he literally has time for nothing but eating, sleeping, 
and business, year in and year out. He seemed to know 
absolutely nothing about the churches or any institutions 
of the city,—attends the play once in a great while,— 
gives his wife and daughter all the money they wish for 
dress and amusement, but is himself almost a stranger to 
their society, so engrossed is he in money-making. The 
last words he said to me were, ‘So, you see, the world 
owes me a living,—and I’m getting it, too.’ ” 

Just then the mail arrived, and when the evening 
paper was opened, the brother and sister were pained to 
read the announcement among the deaths,—“ In San 
Francisco, suddenly, of apoplexy, Samuel Jackson, one of 
the most active and enterprising business men in our com- 
munity.” This was all, and what more could have been 
added? “The world owes me a living,” was his motto, 
and he had got it, and now the end had come. 

“ And what of Ned Lee, Helen?” asked the missionary, 
as he roused from his sad reverie, a few minutes later. 

“Poor Ned! O Harry! do you not know that he is in 
prison now? Having succeeded in squandering all the 
property his father leit him, he seemed to owe the world 
a grudge because he had no more to spend. He was 
like the steward in the Bible; he could not dig, to beg 
he was ashamed,—and so he was tempted. It was so easy 
to forge a name, but he did not count the cost.” 

The missionary’s pillow was wet with tears that night, 
—tears of sadness as he thought of the wasted lives of his 
two schoolmates, yet he asked the dear Saviour to reach 
out a helping hand, even now, to him who was shut up 
in prison for so dark acrime, But when he thought of 
that other soul ushered instantly into eternity trom the 
hurry and bustle of a hot pursuit after Mammon, the 
god of this world, his cry was, “ Lord, who maketh me 
to differ?” And his whole heart went outin gratitude 
and thankfulness to Him whose grace alone had led him 
to choose and to follow that precious motto from his 
word,—‘‘ As much as in me lies, Iam ready to preach the 
gospel,” for “I am debtor.” 
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LESSON HELPS. 


LESSON CALENDAR. 
| Fourth Quarter, 1881.| 


1. October 2.—Free Giving 

2. October 9.—The Tabernacle.......0--4+.cececeseesssseeees c 
8. October 16.—The Burnt Offering 

4. October 23.—The Peace Offering 

5. October 30.—Nadab and Abihu 

6. Nov. 6.—The Day of Atonement 

7. November 13.—The Feast of Tabernacles 

8% November 20.—The Year of Jubilee 

9. November 27.—The Serpent in the Wilderness............N 
10. December 4.— Balaam 
ll. December i1.—Last Days of Moses. 
12, December 18.—Review of the Lessons. 
13, December 25.—The Babe and the King Isa. 9: 6,7 


LESSON 6, SUNDAY, NOVEMBER 6, 1881. 
itle: THE DAY OF ATONEMENT. 


GOLDEN TEXT: WE ALso JOY IN Gop THROUGH OUR LoRD Jesus 
CHRIST, BY WHOM WK HAVE NOW RECEIVED THE ATONEMENT.— 
Rom. 5: 1. 


Lesson Topic: A Reconciling Service. 


1. The Cleansing Blood, v. 16-19. 
Outline: 2. The Burdened Scapegoat, v. 20-22. 
3. The Needy Sinners, v. 23-30. 


HOME READINGS. 


Monday, October 31: Lev. 16: 16-30. A reconciling service, 
Tuesday, Nov.1: 1 John 1: 4-10, Cleansing needed by all. 
Wednesday, Nov. 2: Matt. 26: 26-30. Cleansing blood for all. 
Thursday, November 3: Matt, 26 : 36-46, The burden bearer. 
Friday, November 4: 1 Pet, 2: 20-25. The burden he bore. 
Saturday, November 5: Luke 14: 16-23, The needy invited. 
Sunday, November 6: Rev. 7: 9-17. The needy satisfied. 


LESSON TEXT. 
[Lev. 16: 16-30.] 


16. And he shall make an atonement for the holy place, 
because of the uncleanness of the children of Israel, and 
because of their transgressions in all their sins: and so shall 
he do for the tabernacle of the congregation, that remaineth 
among them in the midst of their uncleanness. 

17. And there shall be no man in the tabernacle of the con- 
gregation when he goeth in to make an atonement in the holy 
place, until he come out, and have made an atonement for 
himself, and for his household, and for all the congregation 
of Israel. . 

18, And he shall go out unto the altar that is before the 
LorD, and make an atonement for it; and shall take of the 
blood of the bullock, and of the blood of the goat, and put iz 
upon the horns of the altar round about. 

19. And he shall sprinkle of the blood upon it with his finger 
seven times, and cleanse it, and hallow it from the unclean- 
ness of the children of Israel, 

20. And when he hath made an end of reconciling the holy 
place, and the tabernacle of the congregation, and the altar, 
he shall bring the live gout : 

21. And Aaron shall lay both his hands upon the head of 
the live goat, and confess over him all the iniquities of the 
children of Israel, and all their transgressions in all their sins, 
putting them upon the head of the goat, and shall send him 
away by the hand of a fit man into the wilderness : 

22. And the goat shall bear upon him all their iniquities 
unto a land not inhabited; and he shall let go the goat in the 
wilderness. 

23. And Aaron shall come into the tabernacle of the congre- 
gation, and shall put off the linen garments, which he put on 
when he went into the holy place, and shall leave them there: 

24. And he shall wash his flesh with water in the holy place, 
and put on his garments, and come forth, and offer his burnt 
offering, and the burnt offering of the people, and make an 
atonement for himself, and for the people. 

25. And the fat of the sin offering shall he burn upon the 
altar. 

26. And he that let go the goat for the scapegoat shall wash 
his clothes, and bathe his flesh in water, and afterward come 
into the camp. 

27. And the bullock for the sin offering, and the goat for 
the sin offering, whose blood was brought in to make atone- 
ment in the holy place, shall one carry forth without the 
eamp; and they shall burn in the fire their skins, and their 
flesh, and their dung. 

28. And he that burneth them shall wash his clothes, and 
bathe his flesh in water, and afterward he shall come into the 
camp. 

29. And this shall be a statute for ever unto you: that in 
the seventh month, on the tenth day of the month, ye shall 
afflict your souls, and do no work at all, whether it be one of 
your own country, or a stranger that sojourneth among you: 

30. For on that day shall the priest make an atonement for 
you, to cleanse you, that he may be clean from all your sins 
before the LORD. 


BIBLE LIGHTS. 


Lev. 16:16. Shall make an atonement.——Thou shalt offer 
every day a bullock for a sin offering for atonement: and thou 
shalt cleanse the altar, when thou hast made an atonement for 
it, Exod, 29: 36.——We also joy in God through our Lord 





Jesus Christ, by whom we have now received the atonement, 
Rom. 5: 11.——If the blood of bulls and of goats, and the 
ashes of a heifer sprinkling the unclean, sanctifieth to the 
purifying of the flesh, how much more shall the blood of Christ, 
who through the eternal Spirit offered himself without spot to 
God, purge your conscience from deud works to serve the living 
God. Heb. 9: 13, 14.——So Christ was once offered to bear the 
sins of many. Heb. 9: 28. 

V.17. There shall be no man in the tabernacle.——No man 
shall come up with thee, neither let any man be seen through- 
out all the mount. Exod. 34: 8.——The Lord hath laid on 
him the iniquity of usall, Isa. 53: 6.-—The whole multitude 
of the people were praying without at the time of incense. 
Luke 1: 10.——There is one God, and one mediator betweeh 
God and man, the man Christ Jesus, 1 Tim. 2: 5. But into 
the second went the high-priest alone once every year, not 
without blood. Heb. 9:7. 


V.19. He shall sprinkle of the blood upon it.—Aaron shall 
make an atonement upon the horns of it onee in a year, with 
the blood of the sin offering of atonements. Exod. 30: 10.— 
The priest shall dip his finger in some of the blood, and 
sprinkle it seven times before the Lord, even before the vail. 
And he shall put some of the blood upon the horns of the altar 
which is before the Lord. ‘Lev. 4: 17, 18.-—~ Without shedding 
of blood is no remission. Heb. 9: 22. 


V. 20. Reconciling the holy place.———The priest shall take 
the blood of the sin offering, and put it upon the posts of the 
house: ... soshallyereeoncilethe house. Ezek. 45: 19, 20.—— 
God was in Christ, reconciling the world unto himself. 2 Cor. 
5: 19.——Having made peace through the blood of his cross, 
by him to reconcile all things unto himself. Col. 1: 20. 


V. 21. Confess .. . all the iniquities of the children of Israel. 
I pray before thee now, day and night, for the children of 
Israel, and confess the sins of the children of Israel, which we 
have sinned against thee. Neh. 1: 6.——I acknowledged my 
sin unto thee, and mine iniquity have I not hid: I said, I will 
confess my transgressions unto the Lord. Psa. 32: 5.—— I ac- 
knowledge my transgressions: and my sin is ever before me. 
Psa. 51 : 3.——He that covereth his sins shall not prosper : but 
whoso confesseth and forsaketh them shall have mercy. Prov. 
28 : 13. 


V. 22. Shall bear upon him ali their iniquities.—Thou 
shalt make his soul an offering forsin, Isa. 53 : 10.——Behold 
the Lamb of God, which taketh away the sin of the world, 
John 1: 29.——Christ hath redeemed us from the curse of the 
law, being made a curse for us. Gal. 3: 13——Who his own 
self bare our sins in his own body on the tree. 1 Pet. 2: 24. 


Unto a land not inhabited. As far as the east is from the 
west, so far hath he removed our transgressions from us. Psa, 
103 : 12.——Thou wilt cast all their sins into the depths of the 
sea. Micah 7: 19. 


V. 23. Garments which he put on.—— When the priests enter 
therein, then shall they not go out of the holy place into the 
outer court, but there they shall lay their garments wherein 
they minister ; for they are holy ; and shall put on other gar- 
ments, and shall approach to those things which are for the 
people. Ezek. 42: 14.——They shall put off the garments 
wherein they ministered. Ezek. 44: 19. 


V. 24. He shall wash his flesh with water.——Moses brought 
Aaron and his sons, and washed them with water. Lev. 8: 6. 
——Shall not eat of the holy things, unless he wash his flesh 
with water. Lev. 22: 6.——In that day there shall be a foun- 
tain opened to the house of David . . . forsin and uncleanness, 
Zech. 13: 1.——Unto him that loved us, and washed us from 


~ 


our sins in his own blood. Rev. 1: 5. 


V. 27. Without the camp. Even the whole bullock shall 
he carry forth without the camp unto aclean place. Lev. 4: 
12,—Speak unto the children of Israel, that they bring thee 
a red heifer without spot, wherein is no blemish. . . . And ye 
shall give her unto Eleazar the priest, that he may bring her 
forth without the camp, and one shall slay her before his face. 
Num. 19: 2, 3.——-After they had mocked him, .. . they led 
him away to crucify him, Matt, 27 : 31.——Jesus, also, that 
he might sanctify the people with his own blood, suffered with- 
out the gate. Let us go forth therefore unto him without the 
camp, bearing his reproach. Heb. 13: 12, 13. 


V. 29. In the seventh month.——On the tenth day of this 
seventh month there shall be aday of atonement. Ley. 23: 27. 
——AlIl the men of Israel assembled themselves unto King 
Solomon at the feast, in the month Ethanim, which is the 
seventh month. 1 Kings 8: 2. From the first day of the 
seventh month began they to offer burnt offerings unto the Lord. 
Ezra 3: 6. 

Ye shall afflict your souls. I humbled my soul with fasting. 
Psa, 35: 13.——When I wept, and chastened my soul with 
fasting, that was to my reproach. Psa. 69: 10.——Wherefore 
have we fasted, say they, and thou seest not? Wherefore have 
we afflicted our soul, and thou takest no knowledge? Isa. 58: 
3.——I ate no pleasant bread, neither came flesh nor wine in 
my mouth, neither did I anoint myself at all. Dan. 10: 3. 

I rejoice not that ye were made sorry, but that ye sorrowed to 
repentance. 2 Cor. 7: 9, 


V. 30. That ye may be clean from all your sins.——Wash me 
thoroughly from mine iniquity, and cleanse me from my sin. 
Purge me with hyssop, and I shal! be clean. Psa. 51: 2,7.—— 
I will cleanse them from all their iniquity, whereby they have 
sinned against me, Jer. 33: 8.——A new heart will I also give 
you, and a new spirit will I put within you. Ezek. 36: 25. 
Who gave himself for us, that he might redeem us from all 





iniquity. Titus 2: 14.—The blood of Jesus Christ’ his Son 
cleanseth us from all sin. 1 John 1:7. 


LESSON SURROUNDINGS. 


From the destruction of Nadab and Abihn the lessons pass 
by a long leap, in the text, to the services of the day of atone- 
ment. The intervening chapters have to deal with matters of 
ritual cleanness and uncleanness, together with sanitary regu- 
lations of untold value to Israel as a community. To sum up, 
the intervening chapters trest of clean and unclean animal 
food, of the purification of women, of the laws respecting 
leprosy, and other bodily diseases and impurities. 

After all these detailed instructions respecting the body 
and its cleansing and healing, come the directions for the 
annual atonement for the soul; for the sin of the people. 
This was done, representatively, by the high-priest ; who 
must first offer and make atonement for himself and his house- 
hold, and then for the holy place, before doing the same 
service for the people. 

This was the only occasion, through the whole year, when 
mortal man could enter the holy of holies. The penalty for 
entering “at all times” within the veil, even by the high- 
priest, was death. The preparations required are related in 
the first part of the chapter from which the present lesson is 
taken. 

It is to be noticed that this prohibition to enter the holy of 
holies at all times, or in the manner not commanded, was 
givén after the death of Aaron’s two sons,—which might well 
serve as a warning not to transgress. However, the narrative, 
or law-giving, of this sixteenth chapter, does not seem to have 
been interrupted and resumed—that is, interrupted by chapters 
11-15. The whole seems to be the record of the laws as they 
were given; and the fact that this law was promulgated after 
the death of Nadab and Abihu, or after the dedication of the 
tabernacle (which was on the sajne day), is a note of time 
that is every way consistent with the regular order. 

The fitness of this place in the code for the law of the day 
of atonement, looking at it from a spiritual point of view, 
is apparent to all. It is seen still clearer from a perusal of 
the middle portion of the Epistle to the Hebrews. 

The special sacrifices for the day of atonement were first 
the bullock for a sin offering and the ram for a burnt offer- 
ing; both to make atonement for the priests, and both furnished 
by them. For the people, and furnished by them, were two 
shaggy he-goats (wrongly rendered “kids” in our Bible) for 
a sin offering, and one ram for a burnt offering. The two 
goats, one the scapegoat to be released, and the other to be 
killed, were together regarded as one sin offering, and not two. 
separate offerings. 

In the chapter which contains this lesson the terms which 
are employed for the tabernacle and its portions are used with 
some freedom. It cannot be that the Israelites would mis- 
understand, however, nor need we, if we use a little care. 
“ Holy place,” in verse 16; for instance, seems to mean the holy 
of holies. 

The phrase whose explanation excites the greatest curiosity 
in this lesson is the “scapegoat.” As that has puzzled com- 
mentators and interpreters of all ages, it is not to be expected 
that the difficulty would be solved here. It is more profitable 
to consult the better Bible dictionaries. In the Speaker’s 
Commentary there is a valuable note on the subject. Mean- 
while it is best to adhere to the phrase of our English Bible, 
and learn its significance from the facts and directions of the 
lesson. 


CRITICAL NOTES. 
BY TALBOT W. CHAMBERS, D.D. 


This lesson treats of the culminating feature of the Mosaic 
ritual, the one yearly sacrifice which summed up all the 
others, and represented in the fullest and clearest manner the 
way of a sinner’s acceptance with God. The high-priest 
himself officiated throughout. After having bathed not 
merely his hands and feet, as was done in ordinary ministra- 
tions, but his whole person, he put on not his regular official 
dress of blue and gold and jewels, but an entire set of linen 
garments which are styled “holy” (v. 4) in virtue of their 
significance. This attire of spotless white was doubtless an 
outward symbol of the holiness without which no man shall 
see the Lord. He then presented a bullock for a sin offering 
for himself and his house, and two goats for a similar offering 
on behalf of the people. These goats were brought to the 
entrance of the tent of meeting, where lots were cast to deter- 
mine which of them should be “for the Lord,” and which 
“for the scapegoat.’ The actual service of the day was 
begun by the killing of the bullock, after which the priest, 
with a censer of burning coals from off the altar, went within 
the veil and raised a cloud of incense over the mercy-seat. 
Then he took of the blood of the bullock and with his finger 
sprinkled it (not “ upon,” but) before the mercy-seat eastward ; 
that is, on the east side. Having thus offered for himself, he 
returned and killed that one of the two goats which was to be 
slain for the people, and took of its blood within the veil, and 
sprinkled it upon and before the mercy-seat. The meaning 
and object of this is stated in the first verse of the lesson. 

Verse 16.—Shall make an atonement. Literally, cover over 
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sin or guilt so that punishment is not inflicted ; that is, expiate. 
—T he holy place. This must mean the place within the veil, 
the holy of holies.— Because of the uncleanness. What was in 
itself most sacred became contaminated by its contact with 
the sinful people among whom it was placed. The reduplicated 
terms set forth the extent of the people’s alienation from God. 
—In all their sins. Better, according to all their sins.— 
Tabernacle of the congregation. Tent of meeting. Not only 
the interior apartment, but the entire tent needed to be cleansed 
from the pollution caused by sin.—T'hat remaineth among. 
Better, that dwelleth with. 

Verse 17.—T here shall be no man in the tabernacle. No one 
was to enter the tent of meeting for the obvious reason that 
all the people were regarded as sinful and to be atoned for, 
and everything defiled must be excluded during the process 
of atonement. There is something affecting in the thought 
of the entire people outside, and one man alone within 
appearing before God on their behalf. It reminds us of Him 
who trod the wine-press alone, and his own self bare our sins 
in his body on the tree. 


Verses 18, 19.—T'he altar that is before the Lord. The great 
brazen altar in the court. It, too, had been defiled by the 
uncleanness of the people, and needed expiation.— Blood of 
the bullock and blood of the goat. The Jewish tradition seems 
likely that some of the blood of both victims was mingled 
together in a basin, frém which the sprinkling was made, thus 
indicating that both priest and people had been concerned in 
the defilement of the altar— Upon the horns of the altar. 
These upright projections at each corner seem to have had 
peculiar sacredness (1 Kings 1: 50).—Seven times. The 
sacred number indicating completeness.— Cleanse it and hallow 
it. ‘The terms being equivalents; the use of both expresses 
emphasis. Even holy things, when used by unholy people, 
need thorough purification. 

Thus far only one-half of the one sin offering for the people 
has been treated of ; what follows sets forth the other half. 

Verse 20.— Reconciling. The same word in Hebrew that 
elsewhere in this chapter is rendered “making atonement 
for,’ as it should be here.—Hath made an end. The holy 
places were to be purified before the remainder of the offering 
should be completed.—T'he live yoat. The one which had 
obtained the lot “ for the scapegoat,” or rather “for Azazel.” 
(See v. 8, with margin.) The precise meaning of this word 
has not been certainly ascertained, and hence nearly all recent 
translators have transferred it. It is probably derived from 
a root still met in Arabic, but not in Hebrew, signifying to 
remove or to separate; and it denotes, not as our version has 
it, the goat itself, but its destination, Of this destination two 
views are taken. One, because of the obvious contrast in 
verse 8, takes Azazel as the name of a personal being in 
opposition to Jehovah ; and this being is supposed to be an, 
or the, evil spirit, thus called because he is an entirely sepa- 
rated one, dwelling in utter and hopeless exile from God and 
all that is good. The other view takes the word as a verbal 
noun, denoting with the preposition, “ for complete removal,” 
as the old Itala version gives it, ad dimissionem. I incline 
to the former view, in a sense presently to be explained. 


Verse 21.—Lay both his hands. In the burnt offering the 
worshiper “laid his hand” (1:4) upon the head of the 
victim. The meaning of this significant act is immediately 
subjoined.—And confess over him. Evidently with a view to 
transfer the liabilities thus acknowledged. The confession, 
or what purports to be such, is given in the Jewish Mishna, 
but the many and comprehensive terms used in the text suf- 
ficiently .indicate its minuteness and universality.— Putting 
them. Better, “ And he shall put them,” indicating, accord- 
ing to the original, a distinct act.— Shall send him away. After 
the transfer, the goat instead gf being slain was to be let go, 
or, rather, sent forth.—A fit man. Either one opportunely 
present and in readiness, or one appointed for the purpose. 
The precise sense is obscure, and its determination more a 
matter of curiosity than of instruction.—Jnto the wilderness. 
An uncultivated region far away from human abodes. 

Verse 22.—The previous act was not dumb show, but 
implied a serious reality.— The goat shall bear upon him. The 
victim shall carry off the fearful burden imposed upon him. 
—A land not inhabited. Literally, a land cut off, that is, 
secluded, solitary. The meaning is, if Azazel be the evil 
spirit, that as such spirits were considered to make their abode 
in desert places, to send the goat thither was to send it to him 
who dwelt there; which was done not at all in the way of 
sacrifice or ransom, but on the principle (suum cuique) that 
sins found their true resting-place with the author of sin, who 
is forever banished from the realm of grace. If, on the other 
hand, Azazel be equivalent to utter removal, then the repre- 
sentation will be that of a separation between the sinner and 
his sins as great as that between the east and the west (Psa. 
103: 12). Whichever view be adopted, the general truth 
taught by this twofold sin offering is unquestionably the com- 
plete and everlasting removal of guilt. The mercy of God 
does nothing by halves. No symbol could so plainly set forth 
the certainty and completeness of Jehovah’s acceptance of 
the penitent worshiper as a twofold sin offering so framed 
that a life was given up to be slain on the altar, and yet a 
living being survived to carry away all sin and uncleanness. 





Verses 23-26.—Put off the linen garmenis. These were to be 
deposited in the holy place, because they were to be worn 
only in performing the expiatory ritual of this day, and there 
was no reason why they should be taken elsewhere.— Wash 
his flesh. Doubtless because the act of laying the sins on the 
head of the goat for Azazel had rendered him unclean.— Put 
on his garments. His regular official dress as described in 
Exodus 28: 1-39.— Offer his burnt offering . . . people. These 
were the rams mentioned in verses 3 and 6. They were 
wholly consumed on the altar, and thus expressed the idea of 
total consecration to God, but with this also a piacular refer- 
ence, as appears by the last clause of the verse.— The fat of the 
sin offering. The last official service of the high-priest on this 
solemn day was to offer the, fat portions of the bullock and 
the goat upon the altar in accordance with the law of the sin 
offering (4: 26, 31, 35). 

Verse 26.—Here we have an additional exhibition of the 
defiling nature of all contact with sin.— He that let go the goat. 
He must needs have accompanied the sin-laden goat to a con- 
siderable distance from the camp to make sure that it would 
not return. But he could not come back into ihe camp with- 
out purification from the defilement which he thus ine rred. 
Both his person and his garments must be washed. 

Verse 27.—The direction given in this verse respecting 
what remained of the bullock and the goat after the blood 
had been sprinkled and the fat consumed upon the altar, con- 
formed to the law of sin offerings as laid down in 4: 11, 12. 
That is, all these parts of the victims were to be carried out 
of the camp (because the sins of the people having been trans- 
ferred to them, they were become unclean and so unfit to be 
in the tent made holy by God’s presence), and there burned in 
the fire. 

Verse 28.—Still another requirement intended to deepen 
the impression of sin’s defiling power.— He that burneth them. 
It was a solemn duty which this man did, a precise legal 
obligation, yet that did not absolve him from the necessity of 
washing his clothes and bathing his ‘flesh before he could 
regain fellowship with the people of God, 

Verse 29.—This verse determines several important fea- 
tures of the service just described. One is the permanency of 
it.—For ever. That is, as long as the ritual of which it is a 
partendures. Another is its time——Jn the seventh month, on 
the tenth day. On the first day of this month was the Feast 
of Trumpets (23; 24), and on the fifteenth began the Feast of 
Tabernacles (23:34). Midway between these feasts came 
this fast. For the third statement in the verse shows this to 
be the character of the day of atonement.—A flict your souls. 
Devote yourselves to penitence and humiliation, which must 
include abstinence from food, and if so, is the only fast pre- 
scribed in the law. But the requisition coupled with the 
prohibition of labor, taught that the atonement was not a 
dead formal service, but intended that the people should put 
themselves in an inward spiritual relation to the sacrifice, 
and so appropriate its blessed fruits.—And do not work at all. 
Not the sound of a hammer was to be heard, nor a bargain 
driven, nor any form of food prepared, but a solemn stillness 
and repose in every household and throughout all the land. 

The last clause shows the wide sweep of this provision.— 
O; a stranger that sojourneth among you. Temporary residents 
in Israel enjoyed many benefits under the protection of the 
laws which, unlike those of any other ancient state, made 
special provision for the stranger, and therefore they might 
justly be expected to conform to the statutes which were 
essential to the Jewish theocracy. 

Verse 30.—Shall the priest make an atonement. Better, Shall 
atonement be made.—T'hat ye may be. Better, And ye shall 
be. The verse sums up in brief phrase the design of the 
entire varied service. This is the removal of the pollution 
and guilt of sin, not merely for special classes or in view of 
particular occasions, but for all, high and low, priest and lay- 
man, in all their relations and for all their transgressions, 
without any exception. 





“THE FIGURES OF THE TRUE.” 
BY CHARLES 8, ROBINSON, D.D. 


We shall understand’ the account given of the great day of 
atonement in the sixteenth chapter of Leviticus better, if we 
read in connection with it the ninth chapter of the Epistle to 
the Hebrews. The one will give us “the figures ;” the other 
will suggest “the true.” (Heb.9: 24.) Christ was the high- 
priest, and Christ was the sacrifice. 

Let us make little of the difficulties in the narrative, and 
let us dwell more upon some particulars in which we are all 
agreed. 

1. There is something very significant in the choice of a fixed 
day for the service of formal atonement. One solemn moment 
was ordained—“ once every year”’—reserved for God: Leviti- 
cus 16: 29,30. The third of October or thereabouts, accord- 
ing to the full of the moon, was to be observed as a sabbath. 
The people held it sacred for a holy convocation; they all 
fasted through the whole of it in careful obedience, and who- 
ever performed any bodily labor should be put to death. 
These were the perpetual statutes for the nation. 

By this the Israelites were taught, and by their customs we 
ought to be taught, that some portion of men’s time should 





be set apart for making a business of finding an atonement for 
sin. The one vast reality in this world is sin; some disposal 
must be made of it, or the race will never be at rest. These 
Hebrew penitents used “the figures ;”” we have received “the 
true.” Christ came to make “ once for all” an atonement for 
sin. He did purpose, of course, to set an example, and finish 
a pattern for human life; but over and beyond that, was his 
grand purpose to make an offering for human sin against the 
law of God, and so bring peace on the earth. 

2. There is something very significant in the fact that this 
high-priest went into such services absolutely alone: verse 
17. The rabbins tell us that it grew to be a practice to appoint 
a substitute beforehand, so that in case of accident to this one 
man so important a work might go on; but he received no 
assistance and accepted none, while engaged in his solitary 
task. He did even the most menial duties ; he lighted the lamps, 
he kindled the fires, he slew the animals, he scattered the 
incense ; he just with his own hands performed every part of 
the busy ceremonial of this particular day. 

Let us remember that, in the Old Testament, separateness 
was the emblem of holiness. The Hebrew word for holiness 
means a separation. The idea of holiness was conveyed to the 


); minds of that people through a series of separations. Out of 


the nation God chose a separated tribe—that of Levi. These 
Levites were set free from all kinds of business; special pro- 
visions were made for their support; their incomes were 
arranged so as to relieve them from embarrassing cares; they 
were kept apart for the priesthood. Then the high-priest was 
separated from them; he was ordained by peculiarly solemn 
ceremonies ; he was clad in peculiar clothes ; he was held by 
peculiar bonds and enactments to an awful responsibility. 
The very ground might oper and swallow him up, or the 
lightning from the innermost shekinah might strike him 
dead, if he proved unfaithful. 

“The figures’ taught this, and “the true” is Christ. He 
trod the wine-press alone, and of the people there was none 
with him. Our word holiness means separation too; it is the 
old Saxon wholeness, the old Latin integrity. Christ suffers no 
one to share as a priest in his work of atonement. He “was 
once offered,” and only once. And he was the only priest, 
and the only victim. He alone was our mediator; he is the 
only “ mediator of the New Testament.” 


3. There is something very significant in the selection of 
the spot and the animal for this sacrifice. Here again we 
meet new separations, teaching new steps of consecration to- 
wards new degrees of holiness. Only in one tent, a taber- 
nacle separated unto God; only in one room of it unentered 
all the rest of the year, the furthest interior within the un- 
lifted curtains ; only before one altar, could this offering be 
made. All animal were early divided into two easily distin- 
guished classes, clean and unclean; and then all clean ani- 
mals were separated from each other. A certain few—lambs, 
bullocks, pigeons, and the like—were selected. These must 
be firstlings, and must be perfect ig their kind, without blem- 
ish or spot. 

We know here that “the figures” were the exact patterns 
of “the true.” Christ Jesus our sacrifice was “a lamb with- 
out blemish and without spot” (1 Pet. 1; 18,19). The tab- 
ernacle was supplanted afterwards by the temple, and the 
ritual was changed in some small particulars when the nation 
came to its rest in the land of promise; but not in this, A 
city was selected to which the tribes went up yearly ; and in 
this separated town was a separated building with a separ- 
ated room in it, and the holy of holies as of old. Then the 
day was observed with yet deeper solemnities. We can have 
but feeble sense now of the mighty meaning of this service, 
when the trumpets blew all through Israel, and the tribes 
started with populous obedience forth from every village to 
go to Mount Zion. 

4, There is something very significant in the various changes 
of ‘garments commanded to the high-priest on this occasion 
(v. 4). Early at the dawn, after a night spent in fasting, in 
reading or expounding the Scriptures, and in prayer, he came 
forth and washed his hands, then retired to his chamber to 
put on the whole. glorious regalia of his office. Thus clad, 
he offered the usual morning sacrifice with his own hands, 
trimmed the sacred lamps, and lit the hallowed incense, And 
80, in a conspicuous place he stood to give his benediction in full 
sight of the gathered people. And they all saw him in his 
splendor, the great breastplate glittering in the sun. 

At once from this he went again into his chamber, and took 
off all the rich habiliments with which he had been clothed, 
and put on only the suit of plain white linen which the other 
priests wore. A quiet modest man was he now as he presented 
himself before the penitent multitudes; so he ministered in 
their sight all that day. 

The teaching here is as pathetic as it is evangelical. Our 
great High-priest Christ laid aside his glory, and became one 
of the race for whom he was going to make an atonement. 
He had no form or comeliness then, that men should desire 
him. He humbled himself to the death of the cross. Though 
he was the Prince, he wore no crown but that of thorns; 
though he was the King, he had nothing for his sceptre but a 
reed. Thus “the figures” showed us “the true.” 

5. There was something significant in the ceremony of 
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cleansing through which the high-priest had on this occasion 
to pass (v. 18). We are told in the earlier part of the 
chapter that Aaron must take a bullock to offer for his own 
sin and that of his family. Inthe New Testament the apos- 
tle calls especial attention to this (Heb.9: 7). The high- 
priest, there in his plain garments, was just a poor sinner like 
the rest of the people. He could not be rendered really sin- 
less and pure by any blood of bullock or goat; but these 
multiplied washings, and this sacrifice offered, and this 
sprinkling of blood, were designed to show his need of 
atonement; and they certainly availed to make him ceremoni- 
ally clean. Those people must be taught that no one could 
by any means bring a ranson from sin to others, who was not 
holy himself, harmless, and undefiled. 

Jesus Christ needed no such ceremony of purification. He 
never committed any transgression of the divine law ; he was 
sinless and separate from sinners, clear back to the very be- 
ginning. He always did those things which were well-pleas- 
ing to his Father. He came precisely as “the figures” de- 
manded that “the true” should come. Oh! why should men 
and women desire to go to some earthly priest to gain for- 
.giveness, when even Aaron had to sacrifice for his own sins, 
and when Christ, our glorious Lord, is perfectly pure and 
ready now ? 

6. There was something very significant in this strange 
mystery of a second animal which was not put to death (vs. 
21, 22). Can there be any good new in our raising the old 
discussions concerning Azazel? The commentaries are full 
of whatever information we have. One thing is certain: no 
matter where the wilderness was; no matter whether the ani- 
mal was pushed off a rock or not; no matter whether Azazel 
was the devil that tempted Christ in the wilderness or not; 
one thing is certain: the scapegoat, after having received 
the sins of the people, went forth with the sins on him, away 
—away—out of reach and out of remembrance forever! And 
it does appear as if that might be enough for us all to dwell 
upon now. 

No other one symbol in all that ancient ritual has the im- 
pressive power that this has. The sins are confessed over the 
head of this animal: so they are transferred to him: he has 
them now upon him: and then he is led far off from the haunts 
of living men. We are told by Jewish writers that in the 
times of the temple, even if it may not have been true from 
the beginning, the high-priest tied a piece of red woolen list- 
ing across the forehead of the luckless animal, to show that 
the scarlet and the crimson sins were on him in the place of 
the people. Oh! surely, we cannot help seeing how in this 
“the figures” told us that “the true” took our places, as 
“the Lord laid on him the iniquities of us all.” 

Such a scene powerfully arrests one’s imagination, as he 
vividly conceives it. So the goat was led away, and the peo- 
ple watched the slow careful steps of the “fit man,” as he 
drew it along. Away—farther and farther away—away, at 
last almost out of sighte-a speck on the horizoa—now gone, 
gone forever: yet going on into deeper solitudes of the un- 
known desert, a wicked worthless thing in full exposure to 
God’s lightning of wrath because of the sin resting on it; 
and then the man comes back silent, and answering no ques- 
tions! So we sing God’s final love: “As far as the east 
is from the west, so far hath he removed our transgressions 
from us (Psa. 103: 12). 


7. There is something significant in the return of the high- 
priest to his splendid garments at the close of the day of 
atonement (v. 23). He lays off the clothes of linen. Now 
he comes forth on the plain with the jewels flashing once more, 
the mitre and the golden fillet, the breastplate and the em- 
broidered ephod. So the day is over; atonement is finished 
for the nation’s humiliation ; still, however, the deyout wor- 
shipers linger ; and the smoke of the quiet evening sacrifice 
rises as usual from the altar, while the weary but happy peo- 
ple sing together their sunset psalms. It seems as if God 
might have been saying to them as he often says kindly to us 
in the New Testament; “ For I will be merciful to their un- 
righteousness, and their sins and their iniquities will I remem- 
ber no more.” 





ILLUSTRATIVE APPLICATIONS. 
BY H, CLAY TRUMBULL. 


He shall make an atonement for the holy place (v.16). Sin 
taints everything that is of earth. The taint of sin is every- 
where in all the earth. We talk about holy places and holy 
things; we speak of the sacred place where we worship God 
in public, and of the sacred place where we bow before God 
in private; we talk of holy purposes, and holy employments, 
and holy relationships, and holy obligations ;—but who of us 
dare say that sin has never entered one of these holy places 
while we were in it, or that this thing or that which we count 
sacred is free from all sin‘in its every aspect? Ah! there.issin 
in our devotions, sin in our purest thoughts, sin in our noblest 
strivings, sin in all our attachments; and we do not even 
deceive ourselves with the thought that there is no sin there. 
Whatever we count the holy place or the holy thing has 
need of cleansing, and unless there is an atonement for its sin 
it must remain defiled, and therefore accursed. Not alone 





for our worst being and doing, but for our best also, an atone- 
ment is a necessity. 

There shall be no man in the tabernacle . . . when he goeth in 
to make an atonement (v.17). When sin is to be accounted 
for, we must face God each for himself, coming alone, one by 
one, into his presence. Friends and loved ones can be with us 
in sinning, but not in answering for sin. Help and cheer and 
sympathy can be given to us by our fellows, up to the time 
when we are to meet Géd and give an account-of ourselves ; 
then, “every one of us shall give account of himself to God ;” 
then, “every man shall bear his own burden ;” then, “every 
man shall receive his own reward according to his own labor ;” 
then, “every man’s work shall be made manifest; for the 
day shall declare it, because it,shall be revealed by fire; and 
the fire shall try every man’s work of what sort it is.” How 
we lean on human helpers ; children on parents, husband and 
wife on one another, scholar on teacher, people on pastor, 
friend on friend! But there shall be no one of these earthly 
supporters with us when we enter the holy place of God’s 
presence, seeking an atonement of our sins. Then we must 
stand alone, face to face with God. 

Aaron shall lay both his hands upon the head of the live goat, 
and confess over him all the iniquities of the children of Israel, 
and all their transgressions in all their sins (v. 21). If sins are 
to be forgiven, they must first be confessed ; confessed par- 
ticularly, and not in general terms. It is very easy to say 
that we are sinners, and to ask forgiveness for all our sins. It 
is not 80 easy to refer to one of our misdeeds after another, 
and admit that we were all wrong in that. Yet there is 
no other way of really confessing our sins; nor is there any 
hope of forgiveness for our sins unless we do confess them in 
just that way. If we were Aaron, and had a live goat, on 
the head of which we could rest both our hands while we 
confessed other people's sins, we could get along through the 
services of the day of atonement quite complacently; but 
Aaron’s work was only the shadow of that of which we have 
the substance. We are to come to Him who is ready to bear 
away allsins which are laid upon his head penitently and 
with faith ; and, in his hearing, we are to confess particularly 
all our iniquities and all our transgressions in all our sins. 
Unless we do this, the scapegoat typology is nothing to us. 

And the goat shall bear upon him all their iniquities unto a 
land not inhabited (v.22). When confessed sins are fairly 
laid upon Him who is appointed to bear them, they will 
never come back to those who confessed them. He will 
carry them “unto a land not inhabited ””—a land where there 
are no tale-bearers or gossips to keep the story of those sins 
alive. Forgiven sins will be also forgotten sins: in the day 
of final account, not one of them will appear against the 
transgressor. Sins which are not laid upon the Scape-Goat 
must be faced by the sinner in the presence of the universe. 
Sins which the Scape-Goat has borne away into the land not 
inhabited cannot then be found in all the universe. God 
himself will have forgotten them; for his promise is that 
those sins and those iniquities he will remember no more 
forever. 


TEACHING HINTS. 


These lessons in Leviticus must be taught to the average 
class by showing their great central teachings, rather than by 
dwelling on their little details of statement. Every fact 
which they bring out has its importance in its place; but it 
is not for every scholar to stop and consider every statement. 
For children, particularly, it is better to dwell upon the 
manifest teachings of the lesson, than upon the specific sym- 
bolism of every separate portion of the Levitical ritual. 

This lesson on the Day of Atonement brings out the three 
great truths: that the defilement of sin is on all things, and 
everywhere ; that sin must be confessed and atoned for in 
God’s chosen way; and that sin can be forgiven and for- 
gotten of God. 

The tabernacle courts, the altar, the holy place, and even 
the high-priest himself, all were sin-defiled, and all must be 
blood-sprinkled, us a means of their cleansing. Our best 
acts, as well as our worst ones, have sin in them. There is 
nothing that we do, that is so pure and stainless that we can 
feel satisfied with it ourselves, or think that God will count 
it sinless. Even our most unselfish words and deeds, our 
very Bible study, and our private prayers, have sin in them. 
We know this, and it is a proof to us that we cannot save our- 
selves. We need to be saved. 

Sins which are recognized must be confessed and repented 
of. The people were called on to mourn for their sins, and 
the high-priest—who for the time being stood as their media- 
tor with God—must make a formal confession of their sins as 
well as his own. Our sins must be looked at as they are; 
they must be confessed and repented of; they must be atoned 
for by the “one Mediator between God and men, the man 
Christ Jesus.” 

When the sins were laid on the scapegoat, the sin-bearer 
with its burden went out into a land not inhabited, never to 
be heard of more. Our sins can be laid on One who will bear 
them away out of sight and memory forever. The Day of 
Atonement to the Israelites was a shadow of good things to 
come. The substance of that shadow is ours, in Christ Jesus, 





to-day. There isa Day of Atonement for every needy and 
trusting sinner. That Day is—to-day. 





BY FAITH LATIMER, 


No doubt every primary teacher has been perplexed in trying 
to simplify, and adapt to the comprehension of very young 
scholars, these lessons on the ceremonial law. Justice to the 
subject demands an attempt to describe or picture the scenes, 
and show that such worship was needful then, and commanded 
by God, but needless now, because of the complete sacrifice of 
Christ, the “better things” taught in the whole book of 
Hebrews which must be faithfully studied before one could 
make a simple story of the tabernacle worship. In all these 
lessons, and none more plainly than this, little children can 
understand the picture teaching about Christ, how he bore our 
sins and so made peace with God, an atonement for us. Explain, 
as you have so often, the word “ at-one-ment.” 

After the death of Nahab and Abihu, God commanded that 
one day of each year should be a day of fasting. It should be 
kept like the Sabbath,—no work to be done, not even by the 
stranger staying for a while with them. It was a day to mourn 
for sin, to be humble, and repent of the sins of the priests and the 
people. The children will understand the meaning of a day set 
apart to fast and pray,—not merely to go without food, but to be 
so earnest in prayer and sorrow as not to care or think of the 
pleasure of eating. They will surely remember the recent 
day when our President was buried, appointed by his successor 
as a day of mourning and prayer for help from God. On the 
day of atonement. the service was all done by the high-priest ; 
his body must be washed and clothed in white linen,—a sign 
of the holiness and purity needed to meet with God. He 
brought the animals to be offered for a sin offering and a 
burnt offering ; these were for his own sins and the sins of his 
family. There were two goats provided, and brought to the 
door of the tabernacle ; one of them was called for Jehovah, 
the other was called the scapegoat. 

For whose sins was the priest to make the offering? His 
own heart must be right before he could make an offering for 
the people. 

He went alone into the tabernacle and the most holy place; 
only when God told him could the high-priest enter within 
the veil, and then not without blood and offerings. 

He was to take a censer of burning coals from the altar, and 
his hands full of sweet incense. What was in the most holy 
place? What was the cover of the ark called? The priest 
put the incense on the coals, and a cloud of sweet odors filled 
the place and covered the mercy-seat. 

He was to bring in the blood of the sacrifices and put it 
upon the horns of the altar, and with his finger sprinkle it 
upon the mercy-seat, and before the mercy-seat seven times. 
Alone with God, in the most holy place, filled with his pres- 
ence, when the priest had so made an offering, reconciling or 
offering an atonement for sin, he went out before the waiting 
people, and taught how God would take away their sin. 
What two animals were brought for the sins of the people ? 
What were they each called ? One was offered a sacrifice on 
the-altar ; the other stood alive, waiting. The priest put both 
his hands on its head; God had told him how. Over its 
head he confessed the sins of the people, praying him to 
forgive them. 

Then a man, who had been chosen, took the goat and led 
him away,—past the people, past the camp,—away, away toa 
land of loneliness, where nobody lived, and let him loose in 
the wilderness. Then Aaron was to come into the tabernacle 
and take off the white linen garments; they had done such 
holy work they were never to be used again,—for fresh, spot- 
less garments must be worn each year. Then he should 
wash his flesh, that he should not be made impure by the 
sins he confessed for the people, and he was again to put on his 
priestly robes. The man, too, who led the goat away, should 
come back, and wash his clothes and his body before he entered, 
the camp, that he should not be impure from touching the 
sin-laden goat. All that was left of the animals offered was 
to be burned,—not used for food, but all consumed. So the 
day of atonement was to be kept each year, that priest and 
people should be clean from all sin before the Lord. 

There are many crowding thoughts and lessons beneath 
the surface of these vital truths ; much for the teacher which 
cannot be given to little ones, and yet is food and strength 
for intelligent faith which will flow in blessing to classes in ~ 
proportion as it enters and abides in the one who would lead 
others to share the golden, text of to-day. 

ILLUSTRATION HINTS. 

During the great plague of London, the storekeepers who 
still remained at their posts, would not receive money from 
the hands of their customers. Bringing the articles asked 
for, they laid them down and retired to a little distance, leav- 
ing a cup or basin full of some disinfecting fluid, into which 
the coins tendered in payment were to be dropped. Infec- 
tion clung to the coins which had been handled by sick per- 
sons. So in to-day’s lesson, God tells how the sin of the 
Israelites had defiled the tabernacle, and he gives directions 
for its cleansing. Even pure gold will be defiled if it is 
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brought in contact with pitch : even the holy place was made 
unclean by the transgressions of Israel. 

In winter you have looked, almost with shuddering, on 
some rough, black piece of ground. Then the snow fell, cov- 
ering every harshness and impurity, and everything was pure 
and white. That is what the Hebrew word for “ atonement” 
means. It is the “covering” which is thrown over the foul- 
ness of man’s sin, and the shield which Mercy interposes to 
save the sinner. 

The best illustration of sin-bearing is the one given in the 
lesson. Picture out the goat, bearing with it the sins of the 
people, going away into a far-off land, never to be seen or 
heard of again. So the sins of the Christian have been 
borne away: they are blotted out; they are covered ; God 
will not remember them any more. 

In illustrating the details of this lesson, do not forget its 
main topic—that of the reconciling service. When, in old 
classical times, two enemies struck a treaty with one another, 
they saztctioned it at the altars with slain victims, and offered 
fruits. When a debtor who can pay nothing is to be recon- 
ciled to a pressing creditor, some third party must come in 
and assume the debt. If that mass of impurity is to be borne 
away from the door of the sick man who is being slowly 
poisoned by its exhalations, some strong man must come and 
lift it away. Now, he who has been the Sacrifice that recon- 
ciled us to God by a sure covenant, he who has paid our debt, 
he who has taken upon himself our sins and borne them 
away from us forever, is Christ. 

The Cleansing Blood.—See The Biblical Treasury, vol. 6, p. 
123, @ 1291,—Christ a Hiding Place; Gotthold’s Emblems, 
p. 180, No. 110,—The Foul Vessel; Bowes’s Illustrative 
Gatherings, First Series, p. 30,—The Blood of Christ; 
Spencer’s Things New and Old, p. 222, 3 855,—The Cover- 
ing; p. 480, 3 1688,—The Only Hiding Place; Foster’s Prose 
Illustrations, First Series, p. 60, 2 432,—Cleansing Blood ; 
% 487,—The Mountain Dissolved ; Second Series, p. 85, 2 
6864,—Cleansing the Soul ; 3 6867,—Bengel’s Testimony. 

The Burdened Scapegoat.—See Bowes’s Illustrative Gather- 
ings, Second Series, p. 269,—Imputation and Sin-bearing ; 
Cawdray’s Treasury of Similes, p. 51,—The Sin-bearer ; 
Foster’s Prose Illustrations, First Series, p. 92, ¢ 682,—What 
Christ Took Upon Himself; Second Series, p. 121, ¢ 7136,— 
Emblems of Christ’s Work. 

The Needy Sinners.—See Bowes’s Illustrative Gatherings, 
First Series, p. 81,—Man’s Guilt and Inability; Second 
Series, p. 270,—TIllustrations of Man’s Inability ; Spencer’s 
Things New and Old, p, 244, 3 933,—At Sin’s Mercy ; p. 617, 
@ 2143,—The Need Supplied; Foster’s Prose Illustrations, 
First Series, p. 591,—Scriptural Emblems of Sinners; Ber- 
tram’s Homiletic Cyclopedia, p. 569, 3 3390,—The Depravity 
of Man. 
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THE DAY or 10th of TisRr. 

Tue REASON ror ATON EMENT (Verse 16.) 

THe EFFECT or (Golden Text.) 
Rom. 5: 11. 


ATONED FOR. Vs. 16,17. 
CONFESSED. V. 21. 


SINS BORNE AWAY.  V. 22 


Read Hebrews 9: 11, 12; 24-26. 


BEHOLD THE LAMB oF GOD THAT TAKETH AWAY THE 
SIN OF THE WORLD. 








THE SIN-BEARER. pe 


GOD’S PROMISE GIVEN: 
I HAVE LAID HELP ON ONE THAT IS 
MIGHTY. 





GOpD’s PROMISE FULFILLED: 


THE LORD HATH LAID ON HIM THE 
INIQUITY OF US ALL. 


GOD’S PURPOSE SHOWN: 
HE HATH MADE HIM TO BE SIN FOR US 
WHO KNEW NO SIN, 

THAT WE MIGHT BE MADE THE 
| RIGHTEOUSNESS OF GOD IN HIM. 
| 
! 
| 
| 


WE, BEING DEAD TO SIN, 
SHOULD LIVE UNTO RIGHTEOUSNESS. 








ORIENTALISMS OF THE LESSON. 
BY PROFESSOR ISAAC H, HALL, 


Concerning the rites of the day of atonement as they origi- 
nally existed, it will be difficult to learn any more than can 
be read in the text of this lesson, together, of course, with the 
context. Those, however, who wish for a view of its later 
observation will do well to read the chapter on the subject to 
be found in Edersheim’s “The Temple, its Ministry and Ser- 
vices, as they were at the time of Jesus Christ.” Those who 
have access to a translation of parts of the Talmud will find 
much to interest them in the treatise “Yoma.” A descrip- 
tion of its later observance will be found in Chapter X XI. of 
Buxtorf’s Jewish Synagogue. 

lt is to be remembered that the “ uncleanness” of the text, 





as always in the Levitical law, is of a ceremonial and figura- 
tive nature. We know that the blood of victims could never 
purify the conscience of the offerers ; and with respect to the 
sanctuary itself, which needed ceremonial purging, it is idle 
to speak of any sin or soul-defilement. Of course we all 
understand, too, how the priests and people were taught a 
deeper truth by the symbols, just as we are by words, and by 
the written record of the facts symbolized, which all came to 
pass. in due time. We should not underrate the “ means of 
grace’ of the old dispensation. 

At the same time, we must go to'the East if we wish to see 
the real. strength of thig kind of teaching, or rather, of the 
impressions made by this kind of teaching, upon the human 
heart. Whether it fastens more strongly upon the prejudices, 
and cultivates the prejudices, more at the present time than 
it did in those days of legal shadows, it is impossible to say. 
But nowadays the feeling excited over a question of cere- 
monial uncleanness rises to something like savageness and 
murderous anger. A mild incident will be found in Dr. 
Thomson’s The Land and the Book, the old edition; which 
shows how a very ignorant and actually filthy Metawileh is 
outraged when his provisions are touched by a scrupulously 
neat and personally clean Christian, because ceremonially he 
is unclean—and abominable. In one of the Indian cities, if 
one spits in the presence of the crowd in the street, all the 
shops near by are shut up, and no more business can be done 
that day. Let'a Christian, be he never so clean and respect- 
able, attempt to handle or touch a copy of the Korén at a 
stall where the books are for sale to true believers, and he 
will not be many seé¢onds in finding how unclean he is 
esteemed by the dirty shopkeeper. The danger of a visit to 
Mecca is well known: rio unbeliever’s life would be spared, 
were he detected there. Any defilement of a holy place in 
the East would be avenged as summarily and severely as would 
have been the entrance of a stranger further than the court 
of the Gentiles at the temple in Jerusalem in the time of 
the apostles. 


These’ instances are not all instances of mere contrast be- 
tween cleanness and uncleanness ; but they serve to show the 
strength and efficacy of that manner of teaching truth. They 
serve to show the grand and awful solemnity of the rites of 
the day of atonement, and the powerful influence they had in 
making the church, while yet in tutelage, cling to Jehovah 
as the God of love and compassion and forgiveness, who yet 
would by no means clear the guilty. At the same time we 
cannot but admire the manner in which it showed the priests 
—evyen the high-priest—as men among their brethren, par- 
taking of their infirmities, ministers (not infallible repre- 
sentatives) of God, and not lords over God’s heritage. 

Heathendom illustrates the teaching of the sacrifices better 
than does the semi-Christian and generally monotheistic East. 
That is, it illustrates the power and effect of such teaching 
better. But we need not dwell on that topic here, It will 
in any case require some reflection to imagine well the power 
and effect of these methods on the ancient Israelites; and in 
that it is very hard to keep from‘thinking of the light we 
now have; and of the perpetual teaching power which the 
record of these rites and ceremonies has for all generations, 
of the church in its majority, or since ithas come of age. 


The mention of the “transgressions in all their sins” in 
the same breath, is doubtless a recognition of the efficacy of 
this means of grace. It is hard to interpret that phrase as 
referring merely to misses or defects in respect to the cere- 
monial law. Not that the blood really washed away the sins, 
nor that the scapegoat bore them away into the wilderness. 
That work was done by the Lamb slain; and the same en- 
lightening and renewing Spirit sanctified the heart then as 
later, after the revealed declaration of his office! But the 
obedient faith in’ God might be. very clearly manifested, 
though there might be much intellectual apprehension, as 
there was much imevitable ignorance—ignorance of facts as 
essential to salvation then as now. Of course we are not to 
measure the duty and obedience of those who know the New 
Testament by the rule of those who had only the knowledge 
of the old dispensation ; but it should make us much more 
indulgent to those who, whether in the Kast or the West, still 
feel in bondage, or rather, who, through ignorance or misap- 
prehension, are in bondage, to ceremonies. In the East, the 
feeling of that bondage (where it exists) is much stronger 
than we ever see it. here. 7 

Many might be interested in the theories about the scape- 
goat, and the recent rather warm discussions about the sup- 
posed place where, according to talmudic traditions, the goat 
was pushed off a precipice; but those matters hardly touch 
the times of the Israelitish wandering. For really practical 
information, the reader can best refer to the Critical Notes. 

The phrase “ afflict your souls” is one of those oriental 
phrases which are apt to be exaggerated or wrongly inter- 
preted by occidental minds. “‘Souls,”’in the oriental tongues, 
is almost always a synonym for “selves;” and “afflict” 
means “ humble” or “humiliate.” ‘The phrase means 
“humble yourselves;” and can hardly mean anything else. 
Yet even the later Jews have gone into some rather refined 
and particular rules as to the meaning of the phrase, and as 
to the carrying out of its direction. But all these savor 





rather of afflicting or humbling or denying the body, and 
remind us of Colossians 2: 16-19, Some of these directions 
would hardly bear.repetition here. 


THE DAY OF ATONEMENT IN MODERN 
TIMES. 


[From The Home and The Synagogue of the Modern Jew.) 


Of all the holy days which the various religious creeds 
require their respective followers to observe, none equals in 
austerity and apparent contrition of heart the sacred day of 
atonement of the Jews. In severity of observance and solem- 
nity of ceremonial, they cannot compare with this holiest of 
holy days in the Jewish calendar. And nowhere is the day 
more strictly observed than in Poland. In most of the 
countries in which the scattered nation of God have been 
forced by the circumstances of their history to take refuge, 
they have been drawn into association with the genase popu- 
lation, but in Poland the line of demarcation between them 
and the inhabitants of the country of their adoption is still 
most rigidly drawn. In it the Jews are not only a race, but 
an exclusive sect... . 

When traveling in Poland, I happened to be staying at the 
quaint, dirty city of Jitomir during the month of September 
—the month sacred to the great Jewish fasts and festivals. 
It had long been my wish to be an eye-witness of the ceremo- 
nies performed on the t Fast of the Atonement by the 
Polish Jews, who are the Ritualists of the Hebrew Church, 
adhering to the very letter of the ceremonial, and not depart- 
ing one iota from the rubric laid down by their forefathers. 
Thanks to an ory clergyman, I was introduced to an 
elderly Polish Rabbi, who kindly offered to be my cicerone, 
and to give me every necessary information. 

On the day before the Fast of the Atonement, the Rabbi, 
his wife, two sons, and myself, went into his study soon after 
breakfast, and there I saw the strangest ceremony I ever wit- 
nessed in my life. On the table was a large basket, in which 
were three cocks and a hen, all having their legs tied. The 
Rabbi approached the table, took one of the cocks by his tied 
legs, and, after repeating a cabalistic prayer, composed for 
the occasion, said, “ The children of men that sit in darkness 
and the shadow of death, being bound in affliction and iron: 
He brought them out of darkness and the shadow of death, 
and brake their bands asunder. . . . If there be for him any 
angel, an intercessor, one among a thousand, to show unto 
man his uprightness, then He is gracious unto him, and saith, 
‘Deliver him from going into the pit; I have found a ran- 
som.” The Rabbi then whirled the cock around his head, 
saying, “This is my atonement, this is my ransom. This 
cock goeth to death, but may I be gathered and enter into a 
long and happy life, and into peace.” This he recited three 
times, and then took the hen and performed the same cere- 
mony for his wife. His two sons now took hold of the other 
two cocks, se exactly the same prayer as that of their 
father ; and then all laid their hands on the cocks and hen, 
and janine. afterward they were handed to the Jewish 
butcher to be killed. This extraordinary proceeding is called 
the Keparoth, or atoning sacrifice. . . . The sacrifice of the 
present day consists of a cock for the male, and a hen for 
the female. A white fowl is preferred to any other, because 
the prophet says, “ Though your sins be as scarlet, they shall 
become white as snow.”. . . 

In the afternoon we all went down into the synagogue ; 
and, the prayers over, some of the Jews, with the assistance 
of their Fienda, prostrated themselves on the ground (taking 
extreme care, however, to fall down without kneeling, for 
kneeling is an act of idolatry) ; whilst others inflicted 
upon them, with a leather thong, forty stripes, save one, and 
then those who had been thus chastised, inflicted the same 
punishment in their turn upon their chastisers. 1 must add 
that the chastisement was a very mild one, and the ceremony 
bordered too closely on the ridiculous to impress mé very 
strongly with the effect it was intended to create. 

This over, we returned to the Rabbi’s house for the last 
meal before the Great Feast. The Day of Atonement is the 
time- when universal recontiliation takes place. Children 
ask forgiveness of parents; those who have wronged one 
another implore pardon ; all differences on that occasion are 
healed, and everybody is on good terms with one another. 

As soon as the setting sun proclaimed that the festival of 
Yom Kippur, or Day of Atonement, was ushered in, we. pro- 
ceeded to the s ue, which was lighted up with numer- 
ous candles, It was a dingy-looking building, utterly devoid 
of architecture; at its end was the ark, screened from public 
view by handsome curtains; and in its centre the reading-desk 
a kind of raised seat, of circular form, boxed all round, on 
which the officers of the synagogue take their seats. But the 
appearance of the congregation jully made for any want 
of interest in their temple of worship. have visited 
churches and chapels at home,—Orthodox, unorthodox, and 
built for every phase of religious and irreligious belief; I 
have mingled with worshipers abroad in cathedrals and in 
convent-c Hoe belonging to almost every Roman Catholic 
order,—but I never met such an extraordinary-looking congre- 
gation as on that night in the synagogue at Jitomir. Every- 
body was dressed in white. The men in the shrouds in 
which they were to be buried, and the women in white gar- 
ments. No leather boots or shoes were worn by the wor- 
shipers, or anything made of calf-skin, in sad remembrance 
of the golden calf worshiped by their forefathers. The 
richer Jews had on cloth boots and shoes, while many of the 
poor stood in their stockings. ‘The service lasted three hourr, 
and was to me wearily monotonous. 

From six o’clock the next morning till sunset, the whole 
day was spent in the synagogue; and from the sunset of the 
previous day to the next sunset, no food or water was taken 
by any of the congregation. The prayers of the morning 
service (shachrith) lasted six hours; those of the afternoon 
service (musaph) till four o’clock; then came vespers (the 
Minchah): and last of all the great conclusion prayer (nengi- 
lah) which was not finished till after sunset. 

The concluding prayer finished, the ram’s horn was blown 
as a signal that the duties of the day were over, and the cere- 
monies closed with the words: “Next year we shall be in 
Jerusalem.” The Day of Atonement was now ended, the 
congregation having fasted from twenty-four to twenty-six 
hours, and having continued in the exercise of their prayers 
upwards of twelve hours without intermission. 
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PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


All publications received will be promptly noticed under this head. 
e interests of our readers will guide us in making further notice. } 


BOOKS. 


The Tent in the Notch. By Edward A. Rand. 12mo, illustrated, pp. 178. 
Boston: D. Lothrop & Co. Price, $1.00. 


The Meisterschaft System in German. By Dr, Richard 8. Rosenthal. 
16mo, pp. 118. New York: L. K. Funk & Co. 


Dr. Gilbert’s Daughters: astory forgiris. By Margaret Harriet Matthews. 
12mo, illustrated, pp. 375. Philadelphia: Porter and Coates. 


Phaeton Rogers: a novel of boy life. By Rossiter Johnson. 12mo, illus- 
trated, pp. vil, 344. New York: Charlies Scribner’sSons. Price, $1.50. 


Boston Town. By Horace E. Scudder, author of the Bodley Books. 


svo, Illustrated, pp. vill, 243. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin, & Oo. 
Price, $1.50. 


The Bible and Science. By T.Lander Brunton, D.Sc., F.R.8. 8vo, illus- 
img 1 7 xxiv, 415. London and New York: Macmillan & Co. 
Price, $2.50, 


The Date of Our Gospels, in the light of the latest criticism. , At 
fessor Samuel Ives Curtiss. 16mo, pp. 76. Chicago: F. H. vell. 
Price, W centa. 


Mary Cloudsdale: a story for girls. By J. M. Sinclair. London: The 
Hociety for Promoting Christian Knowledge. New York: K. and 
J. B. Youug & Co, Price, W cents. 

Vanda: astory. By Esme Stuart. 12mo, illust®ated, pp. 228. London: 
The Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge. New York: E. 
and J. B. Young & Co. Price, 6 cents. 


Arne. By Bjornstjerne Bjornson. Translated from the Norse by Ras- 
mus B. Anderson. (Author's Edition.) 1é6mo, pp. vill, 200. Boston: 
Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. Price, $1.00. 


Only @ Rosebud. By Cecilia Findley. 16mo, illustrated, pp.79. London: 
The Society for Promoting Christian knowledge. Rew York: E. 
and J, B. Young & Co. Price, % cents. 


Aunt Kezia’s Will. By 8S. M. Stitwell, 12mo, illustrated, pp. 159. Lon- 
don: The Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge. New York: 
EK. and J, B. Young & Co. Price, 46 cents. 


Harry's Discipline. By Laura M. Lane. 12mo, illustrated, pp. 159. Lon- 
don: The Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge. New York: 
FE. and J. B. Young & Co. Price, 45 cents. 


A Heap of Stories. By Oaroline Borley. 16mo, illustrated, PR. 80. Lon- 
dou: The Society for Promoting Christian kK nowledge. ew York: 
K. and J. B. Young & Co, Price, 2% cents. 


A Leal Light Heart. By Annette Lyster, 12mo, fllustrated, pp. 383. 
London: The Society for Promoting Christian Kuowledge. New 
York: E.and J, B. Young & Co. Price, $1.05, 


Mistress Mary’s Garden. By Salem Hall i6mo, illustrated, pp. 80. 
London: The Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge. New 
York: K. and J, B. Young & Co, Price, 25 cents, 


Reasons for Believing in Christianity, addressed to busy people: a course 
of lectures delivered at St. Paul's Cathedral, London. I2zmo, pp. 162. 
New York: Thomas Whittaker. Price, 75 cents. 


Under the Trees, By Harriet L. Childe-Pemberton. 12mo, illustrated, 
. 160, London; Tne Society tor Promoting Christian Knowledge. 
Rew York: K. and J. B. Young & Co. Price, 4 cents. 


The Black Donkey; or, The Guernsey Boys. By Darley Dale. 16mo, 
illustrated, pp. 128, London: The Society for Promoting Christian 
Knowledge. New York: KE. and J. B. Young &Co. rrice, 30 cents. 


Black and White: mission stories. By H. A. Forde. (The Home 
Library.) 12mo, pp. iv, 543. London: The Society for Promoting 
Chris n Knowledge. New York: E. and J, B. Young & Co. Price, 
1.05, 


Slavers and Cruisers: a tale of the West Coast. By S. Whitchurch Sad- 

ler, R.N. 12mo, illustrated, pp. iv, 384. London: The Society for 
Promoting Christian Kaowledge. New York: E. and J. B. oung 
& Co. Price, $1.06. 


How Willie Became a Hero: a tale for boys. By the author of Clary’s 
Confirmation, etc. 12mo, illustrated, bp. 223. London: The Society 
tor Promoting Christian K now ledge. ew York: E. aud J. B. Young 
& Uo. Price, 75 cents. 


Labourers Together with God: words of ag t,o 1, and 
help for Sunday-schoo!l teachers. By the Rev. Gordon Cal arp. M.A. 
Small i6mo, pp. 76. London: EKiliot Stock. New York: Thomas 
Whittaker. Price, 40 cents. 


The International Revision Commentary on the New Testament, based 
upon the Revised Version of 1881. Edited by Philip Schaff, D.D., 
LL.D. Vol. If. The Gespel According to Mark. By Professor M. B. 


Riddle. ié6mo, with map, pp. xii, 243, ew York: Charles Scribner's 
Sons. Price, $1.00, 





PAMPHLETS. 


In the Holidays. By Mary Cecil Hay. (The People’s Library.) 4to, 
pp. 30, New York: J. 8. Ogilvie & Co, Price, 10 cents, 


Won fora Wager. By Mary N. Holmes. (The People’s Library.) 4to, 
pp. 30. New York: J.8. Ogilvie & Co, Price, 10 cents, 


Biblique: a pleasant Sunday recreation for the young. ( amphiet and 
box of seriptural cards), New York: Thomas hittaker & Co. 
Price, 50 cents. 

The Poetry of Byron. Chosen and arranged by Matthew Arnold. (The 
Franklin Square Library.) 4to, pp 51. New York: Harper and 
Brothers. Price, W cents. 

The Priesthood of Christ. By George C. Needham. (Papers for the 
Present Time, No. 4.) I6mo, pp. 16. Toronto: S. R. Briggs. Price, 
5 cents each, or $2.75 a hundred. 

The Poets’ Tributes to Garfield: the collection of poems written for The 
Boston Daily Globe, and many other poems; with gortrert and biog- 
raphy. 16mo, pp. 80. Cambridge, Massachusetts: Moses King. 

: * MUSIC, 


Welcome Songs for Sabbath Schools, No. 3 Edited by R. 8. Thain. 
iémo, paper, pp. 32. Chicago: Fleming H. Revell. rice, 10 cents. 


RESTATINGS OF THEOLOGY.* 


One of the really noteworthy religious books of the 
day is The Chief End of Revelation, by Professor Alex- 
ander Balmain Bruce of Glasgow, the author of The 
Training of the Twelve, The Humiliation of Christ, and 
other well-known works. Dr. Bruce is an eminently 
able and learned professor and author, and he remains 
true in his own convictions and assertions to the ortho- 
doxy of the church to which he belongs. Everything 
which comes from his pen is worthy of respectful con- 
sideration. His work on the Humiliation of Christ 
presents the present state of knowledge of the constitu- 
tion of our Lord’s person, together with the literature of 
recent German speculations on the subject, with a depth 
of insight and an accuracy of representation unequaled 
in contemporary English theological literature. The 
contents of the volume now noticed were delivered as 
lectures at the Presbyterian College, London, as an ad 
interim discharge of the duties of the professorship of 





*The Chief End of Revelation. By Alexander Balmain Bruce, D.D., 
Prefessor of Apologetics and New Testament Exegesis in the Free Church 
College, Glasgow, 12mo, pp. 278. New York: Anson D. F. Randolph & 
Co, rice, $1.00. 

The Orthodox Theology of To-day. By Newman Smyth, author of 
Old Faiths ina New Light. 12mo, pp. 189. New York: Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons. Price, $1.25. 
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Christian apologetics to which the Rev. Dr. Francis L. 
Patton, now of Princeton, was called, and which has 
since been left without a permanent occupant. 

Considered as lectures, their execution is everything 
that the past achievements of their author would have 
led us to expect. But when presented to us in the 
present form as a permanent volume, we cannot avoid 
the impression that in respect to learning, completeness 
of elaboration, and, above all, in respect to breadth and 
judicial soundness, this essay falls far below the standard 
of its predecessors. The general doctrine of the book ir, 
upon the whole, true. Many of his emphasized affirma- 
tions are important as well as true, and probably the 
vast majority could be justified, if what they suggest is 
separated from what they absolutely affirm. 

Dr. Bruce is professor of apologetics and of New Testa- 
ment exegesis, and in both spheres is disposed to magnify 
his office above all other provinces of theological activity. 
As an exegete he is naturally disposed to make the most 
of what, since the date of Neander’s Planting and Train- 
ing of the Christian Church, claims to be the entirely 
new department of biblical theology, and hence he mag- 
nifies the faults and depreciates the function of the 
Systematic Theologian. As an apologete he has become 
so far in sympathy with the spirit of the age, and with 
the opposing systems of thought from which he has 
undertaken to defend Christianity, that he is sure that 
the old lines of apologetic argument will not suffice 
either to represent the truth or to repel error, and that 
the traditional body of doctrine inherited from past ages 
must be modified, abated, or developed, as need be, or it 
can never be reconciled to modern culture. His aim is 
to defend Christianity from its foolish friends, the tradi- 
tionists and dogmatists. The influence of the great con- 
troversy which has so lately culminated in the Robertson 
Smith case is very evident. And hence the dominant 
desire to render the defense of essential historical Chris- 
tianity independent of all questions pending as to the 
authorship and dates and modes of genesis of the books 
of Scripture. The doctrine of the book includes two 
positions, First, The revelation which constitutes the 
essence of Christianity is not given in the Bible in the 
first instance. The Bible is only the record of that 
revelation which makes it known to subsequent ages. 
Second, That revelation was not made for the most part 
by words, nor can it be represented by formal proposi- 
tions. It was originally made by divine actions rather 
than by divine words, Its essence was “God manifest- 
ing himself, in the history of the world, in a supernatural 
manner, and for a special purpose.” That purpose, or 
chief end of revelation, was to exhibit God as a self- 
sacrificing Father, graciously accomplishing man’s re- 
demption. 

There is evidently a vast deal of truth comprehended 
in this view,—a truth which if not always sufficiently 
emphasized, has never been formally denied by any, and 
has been distinctly recognized by many. The work of 
human redemption has been accomplished by divine 
deeds, by great facts occurring in a divinely regulated 
history through centuries of time. This method of 
redemption, moreover, was logically, and in part chrono- 
logically, before the Scriptures, and independent of them. 
Men believed in Christ, and lived and died in the faith, 
and the church was founded and had begun its great 
missionary work, before any part of the New Testament 
was written. The Scriptures are in great part a record 
of the supernatural history in which God revealed him- 
self and his gracious purpose by deeds. 

Yet important as is the truth of this view it may be 
misused, and the unintentional misuse of it to which we 
take exception in this book is shown variously. It 
appears in the author’s constant apologies for doubt and 
doubters in view of the characteristic and repulsive faults 
of all past apologists and dogmatic theologians; in his 
treatment of orthodox champions like Hengstenberg in 
comparison with the polite consideration he shows for 
Matthew Arnold, whose absurd treatise entitled Litera- 
ture and Dogma seems throughout this work to be viewed 
as if it were the most weighty deliverance of the age on 
biblical subjects on the naturalistic side. The same 
animus is shown again in the tendency to represent the 
fact that God is graciously disposed to mankind to the 
length of prompting him to endless self-sacrifice, as a 
fact that might have been naturally anticipated on 
theistic principle, instead of being the stupendous mys- 
tery of godliness, which attracts forever the adoring 
wonder of angels as well asmen. The same is also shown 
in the author’s disposition to exaggerate the faults of 
systematic theologians, and to represent these faults as 
essential characteristics of the entire body of theologians 
in the past. 

Dr. Bruce concludes with the affirmation, “The Church 





is now weak, and among the causes of her weakness are 
doubt, division, and dogmatism. To renew her youth, 
and to make a fresh start in a career of victory, she needs 
certainty, concord, and a simplified creed.” 


In supplement of these partial truths there may be - 
added the equally true and pregnant saying of the equally 
learned and powerful thinker Dr. John Cairns, in his 
Lectures on Unbelief in the Eighteenth Century, “ Chris- 
tianity is not promoted by changing either its type of 
doctrine or its style of evidences.” 

In reading such a book as Professor Bruce’s, and others 
of which this is a type, it is to be borne in mind that 
there are among our evangelical churches a number, an 
increasing number, of ministers who diverge, more or 
less, from the path of recognized orthodoxy. The ad- 
vances of natural science, the progress of mental and 
moral philosophy, and the prevalence of religious senti- 
ment, with the decadence of a merely logical treatment, 
have shaken, somewhat, their early faith. They remain 
in the pulpit, but the tone of their preaching is percepti- 
bly changed. There are two classes of them, who should 
be carefully distinguished. With the first class the animus 
seems to be opposition to their former views and their 
past associates, and a desire to attract attention and ap- 
plause as progressive and liberal thinkers, in whose 
preaching the unevangelical and the skeptics will find 
little to offend, and much to attract. They spend their 
ammunition in firing broadsides into orthodoxy. Those 
of the second class, to which the author of The Orthodox 
Theology of To-day belongs, welcome the future without 
contempt forthe past. They cling with affection to the body 
of truth known as orthodoxy, while they perceive the difli- 
culties which it presents to certain classes of thinkers, 
because of imperfect philosophy, unfortunate phraseology, 
and misdirected logic. They believe that it can be recon- 
structed, in part, with great gain to the Christian cause. 
They aim to build up, and not to destroy. They are the 
sympathetic helpers of their brethren, have a tender and 
devout spirit, and give no aid and comfort to the enemy. 
The author himself well discriminates between these two 
classes in his first discourse. 

The Rev, Newman Smyth has made his mark as an 
author by his two previous works, Old Faiths in New 
Light and The Religious Feeling. The present book 
follows in the same general path. It consists of a series 
of six discourses preached to his Presbyterian congrega- 
tion in Quincy, Illinois, to meet the objections to evan- 
gelical religion which had been urged in a local newspaper. 
The topics are: “The churches and creeds ;” “ Does Ortho- 
doxy misunderstand God?” “ Forgiveness and suffering, 
imperfect theories of the future life, negative and positive 
elements in the conception of the future life;” and “ So- 
cial immortality.” Various notes are collected in the 
Appendix. The style is clear and forcible, and it often 
rises into genuine eloquence of thought, feeling, and 
expression. As to the opinions uttered and suggested, 
while, as regards dogmatic statements of the atonement 
and eternal punishment, the author will seem to ordinary 
theologians not up to the high-water mark of orthodoxy, 
the heretic and the skeptic will find little satisfaction in 
his reasoning or conclusions. He puts things differently 
from the professed conservators of orthodoxy, and he has 
much sympathy with honest doubters; but he keeps his 
reader under the powerful influence of evangelical con- 
ceptions of God, Christ, redemption, and retribution. No 
man can learn from his pages to think lightly of sin, or 
to make little of religious truth. He newly shapes the 
philosophy, but he very slightly, if at all, disturbs 
the plainly asserted scriptural facts. He distinguishes 
between orthodoxy and orthodoxism. He defends the use 
of creeds, but claims a reasonable freedom of interpreta- 
tion, and a timely restatement of disputed truths. He 
reproduces the conception of atonement brought out in. 
Dr. Horace Bushnell’s last treatise on that subject, as 
holding that the cross should be “ regarded as in some 
real sense necessary for the self-satisfaction of God’s own 
nature, in forgiving sin.” He sets aside conditional im- 
mortality, sees no warrant for restorationism, but thinks 
that no one theory of future punishment yet offered 
gathers up and harmonizes all the suggestions of Scrip- 
ture in reference to the eternal future; and that Protes- 
tantism has been too positive on some points. But he 
lets up no pressure from the sinful soul, and some of the 
positive elements of the biblical conception of the future 
life he sets forth with solemn power. Throughout the 
book, he exposes, in a masterly way, the shallowness of 
the ordinary infidel objections to scriptural doctrines, 
and the absurdity of their favorite phrases and catch- 
words, A reader, who has been inclined to lose faith in 
orthedoxy, will be conscious of a growing hesitation to 
part company with those who hold to “the faith once 
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(for all) delivered unto the saints,” as it was settled by 
inspired men. 

Repeated reference in Scripture to man, “whose breath 
is in his noséri/s,” may not convince us that the nosc, and 
not the mouth, is the proper avenue for the air on its way 
to the lungs; and though Shakespeare has been shown to 
know well-nigh everything, yet his laconic advice: “Shut 
your mouth ... and stretch the nostrils wide,” may 
rather amuse than convert the unthinking. A little 
book, under the title of Habitual Mouth-breathing, by Dr. 
Clinton Wagner, has an earnest purpose, and will do 
good if it convinces parents and many others that mouth- 
breathing is a serious evil. Besides several other func- 
tions, the nose, when used for breathing, warms the air, 
purifies it, and moistens it far better than the mouth. 
The air is filtered from impurities by the many little 
hairs in the nose; its pathway made tortuous by these, 
and by the scroll-like folds of the little bones lying 
within it, and so is detained and warmed; while the 
secretions of the nose yield up enough water to moisten 
the air without drying the mucous membrane, as is the 
case in the mouth. Any one can convince himself of ali 
these facts by a personal experiment for five minutes on 
the first cold dey,—first with the mouth shut, and then 
with it open. Especially important is a knowledge of 
these facts to clergymen, teachers, and others who go out 
in winter into the open air, with throats tired and con- 
gested from long-continued and vigorous use. Unless 
protected by such a natural and ready method as shut- 
ting the mouth, much evil may follow. Additional 
protection, by throat- and mouth- wraps, is only needed in 
extra cold weather, or when the wind and dust are very 
bad. A porous muffler is then the best. Dr. Wagner 
seems to “magnify his office” unduly in the disposition 
to exaggerate the evils of the habit he condemns. Seri- 
ously bad as this habit is, no good will come of over- 
stating the case. The author’s style is open to criticism 
as neither strictly technical nor yet popular. As a rule, 
however, it is clear and correct. But he slips very badly 
when he makes meatus—of the fourth declension—meati 
in the plural. 


The observance of the centennial of the siege and sur- 
render of Yorktown has naturally turned attention to the 
literature of the subject, which is quite extensive. Of 
the more readily accessible and generally useful accounts, 
there may be mentioned the Yorktown chapters in Hil- 
dreth’s and Bancroft’s histories of the United States; 
Irving’s, Sparks’s, or Marshall’s life of Washington ; 
Colouel H. B. Carrington’s Battles of the Revolution ; 
and Benson J. Lossing’s Field-Book of the Revolution. 
The pictures and accounts given in the last-named work, 
though prepared thirty years ago, may still be accepted 
as presentations of topography and landscape, for “ tide- 
water Virginia” has changed little, even though another 
war has since swept across the historic peninsula between 
the James and York rivers. A useful addition to York- 
town literature has now been made in Mr, Henry P. 
Johnston’s considerable monograph on The Yorktown 
Campaign and the surrender of Cornwallis. Mr. Johnston 
is the author of a recent article on the subject, in Har- 
per’s Magazine; but this book is something more than 
the result of an ordinary magazinist’s “cram” on a his- 
torical topic; for the author has given special study to 
the Yorktown siege, and writes with entire competency. 
Every little scrap of informatipn would seem to have 
been gathered up, somewhat to the exclusion of a more 
general consideration of the remoter causes of the cam- 
paign, which, however, is somewhat briefly discussed as a 
whole, and as related to previous movements of the three 
forces, English, American, and French. The accom- 
panying illustrations are well engraved and printed, and 
the maps are adequate. In connection with this book 
the curious student may well turn to a volume recently 
issued by the Military Historical Society of Massachusetts, 
on The Peninsula Campaign of General McClellan in 
1862. The ground covered is largely the same, and a 
comparison of the maps and movements of 1789 and 1862 
is very interesting. (Sq. 8vo, cloth, illustrated, pp. iii, 
206. New York: Harper and Brothers. Price, $2.00.) 


We have been familiar for some years with most of the 
forms in which juvenile literature is moulded, in English 
at least, But we have never met with a book so peculiar 
as Jubilee Hall, by the Hon. Mrs. Greene. Its moral 
lessons are wholesome, but they are neutralized by the 
vulgarity, rudeness, and insufferable ill-breeding, of its 
characters, The children, represented as belonging to a 
family of gentle blood, talk with a mixture of language 
derived from the stable, the kitchen, and the street 
“chaff” of the period. To understand them, one would 





almost require to consult a slang dictionary on every 
other page. The little girl is not less uncultivated than 
her brothers. Jubilee Hall is decidedly a book to be let 
alone, until it shall be rewritten from beginning to end, 
and put into a decent dress, This it would be worth the 
author’s while to do, and worth the excellent publishers’ 
while to have done. (16mo, illustrated, pp. 220. Lon- 
don and New York: Thomas Nelson and Sons. Price, 


$1.25:) 


Books of encouragement and counsel for the young 
man who is just beginning the active business of life con- 
tinue to multiply. One of the latest is from the pen of 
an anonymous Scotch writer, and is entitled The Way to 
Fortune. It consists of a series of fifty short papers on 
such subjects as Choosing a Profession, Money and its 
Value, Expenditure, Frugality, Resolution, etc. These 
are illustrated by a wealth of quotations from English 
literature and from the proverbial philosophy of the 
Germans and the Scotch. The author shows a wide range 
of reading and an easy assimilation of things read ; but 
he lacks the masterly grasp and expression which would 
enable him to seize and carry the reader’s attention and 
sympathy. There is much that is valuable in the work ; 
but as a whole this book must take a lower level than the 
Rev. T. T. Munger’s less wordy and more incisive work, 
On the Threshold. (16mo, pp. viii, 256. New York: 
Robert Carter and Brothers. Price, $1.00.) 


A twelfth and revised edition of Dr. William Smith’s 
First Greek Course, which combines in itself a grammar, 
a reading-, and an exercise- book, presents several 
important improvements on former editions. The para- 
digms of the substantive declension are given both in 
the traditionary form and according to the newer and 
more scientific method of the Public School Latin 
Primer, which has been pretty widely adopted in England 
within the last ten years. Several new exercises have 
been added, and the typographical execution of the book 
has been improved. In adapting the accidence from the 
grammar of Dr. Curtius, Dr. Smith dropped out, in 
former editions, the pure verb /ué and inserted tuptd in 
its stead. In this edition /wé is restored and tuptd is 
retained. In its present improved shape, Dr. Smith’s 
work takes rank as the best easy introduction to the acci- 
dence and elementary syntax of the Greek language. 
(12mo, pp. vi, 229. New York: Harper and Brothers. 
Price, 60 cents.) 


On its appearance as a serial in Harper’s Young People, 
Toby Tyler, or Ten Weeks with a Circus, at once attained 
popularity, Mr. James Otis, the author, evidently un- 
derstands boys, and sketches them with avivid pen. The 
fault of this story of Toby Tyler is a tendency to revel in 
harrowing details, but it is an open secret that the inside 
life of a circus is by no means a bed of roses. If any 
country boy, burning with a desire to run away with a 
traveling show, will carefully read about Toby’s ten 
weeks of misery, we think he will agree with Toby that 
home, and home restraints and comforts, are far better 
than life in a tent, or on the road. (16mo, pp. 265. New 
York : Harper and Brothers. Price $1.00.) 


WORK AND WORKERS. 


CONVENTION CALENDAR FOR 1881. 





Kansas, state, at Emporia .... -.-. -...---.-..... October 11-13 
Pennsylvania, state, at Johnstown,............October 18-20 
Maine, state, at Watervilie........-._...._._-.-October 25-27 
Vermont, state, at Bellows Falls....._......... October 25-27 
New Hampshire, state, at Rochester....._......November 1-3 
Rhode Island, state, at Providence,..........November 9, 10 
New Jersey, state, at Passaic........._.....-- November 15-17 
WORKERS IN COUNCIL. ° 


—Over three hundred delegates, among whom were 
sixty-two pastors and seventy superintendents, came 
together at the convention of the Congregational Sunday- 
school workers of Massachusetts, which was held in 
Berkeley Street Church, October 4. In discussing the 
subject of the classification of scholars, the Rev. George 
M. Boynton advocated a close system of Sunday-school 
grading. The Rev. A. E. Dunning, in his paper on the 
relation of pastor and Sunday-school teacher, claimed 
that every pastor should be a teacher in the Sunday- 
school, and should spend more or less of his time with 
the young people. The Hon. Thomas W, Bicknell read 
a paper on the purposes of books and the fertility of 
their production, in which he claimed that the end of all 
reading should be moral power. Much of the popular 





literature of to-day, and even of that which is to be 
found in many Sunday-school libraries, not only fails in 
this regard, but is a direct obstacle in the way of Sunday- 
school workers. The Sunday-school teacher and the 
parent should set themselves to form the reading taste 
in children, and this by judicious advice rather than 
command, A child should be introduced to a good book 
as toa friend. There is ample material for the selection 
of good Sunday-school books, but every book that is 
admitted to the Sunday-school library should first have 
been carefully examined by a responsible committee. 
The books selected should be agreeable, pure, and stimu- 
lating to the moral nature, and the librarian should be a 
person with a good knowledge of books, and one familiar 
with the needs of the scholars. Mr. Bicknell closed by 
displaying a chart of the classification of Sunday-school 
books. In the evening there was a vigorous demonstra- 
tion against the twin evils of intemperance and tobacco ; 
and the Rev. R. R. Meredith delivered a telling address 
on “The dignity and promise of the Sunday-school 
teacher’s work.” 


COUNCILS IN PROSPECT. 

—A convention of the Hudson County (N. J.) Sunday- 
school Association will be held in the Simpson Methodist 
Episcopal Church, Jersey City Heights, on Thursday, 
October 27. Every evangelical Sunday-school of the 
county is requested to send as many delegates as possible, 
no credentials or formal appointments being required. 
Among those who will take part in the exercises are the 
Rev. J. R. Thompson, late president of the West Vir- 
ginia University; the Rev. Dr. Joseph F. Elder, of New 
York; and Mr. Charles B. Stout, secretary of the New 
Jersey State Sunday-school Association. 


—In preparation for the eighth annual convention of 
the New Hampshire Sunday-school Association which is 
to be held in the Methodist Church at Rochester, Novem- 
ber 1-3, a full programme has been prepared and issued. 
The evening of November 1 will be given up to words ot 
greeting. The real business of the convention will begin 
on Wednesday, November 2, when the various reports 
will be presented and committees appointed. This intro- 
ductory work will be followed by normal papers on 
“ Bible outlines of history” and “The perspective of the 
Bible” by the Rev. A. F. Schauffler, who will conduct 
the norma] department of the convention. An address 
on “Music in the Sunday-school” by Professor H. E. 
Holt of Boston, and one, for primary workers, on Pesta- 
lozzian principles in Sunday-school teaching,” by Mra. 
Mary C. Cutler, to whom the primary work of the con- 
vention has been assigned, will be delivered in the after- 
noon. What mission work is waiting to be taken up by 
Sunday-school, town, county, and state associations will 
be set forth by the Hon. Edward Danforth, secretary 
of the New York State Sunday-school Association, and 
the Rev. Frederick Alvord. Among the speakers for 
Thursday are the Rev. A. E. Dunning of Boston, who 
will discuss “The relation of pastors to teachers and 
the. Sunday-school,” and the Rev. Dr. L. T. Townsend, 
who will deliver a scientific lecture on “The Bible doc- 
trine of the moral character of God.” The music of 
the convention will be conducted throughout by Pro- 
fessor Holt. Delegates will be entertained as far as 
possible by the people of the town, but to insure this 
they are requested to report to Mr. H. Kimball, Roches- 
ter, before October 29. 


MISSIONS. 

—Considerable progress is shown in the report of the 
Church Missionary Society’s Palestine mission, drawn 
up by Canon Tristram and Canon Bickersteth. In con- 
sequence of the favorable nature of this report, the 
Society has determined to take up the work with more 
vigor. It is proposed to form the Preparandi Institute 
at Jerusalem into a regular training colle ~ 
pastors, to establish native church coume — a . 
and to carry on systematic evangelistic work from Jeru- 
salem and Damascus as centres. 

—A very important decision of the Chinese Govern- 
ment in favor of Protestant converts in China has just 
been.reported by the Rev. H. H. Lowry of the Methodist 
Episcopal Mission in China. In 1862 an order was 
issued exempting Chinese converts to the Roman Catho- 
lic form of Christianity from payment of the assessments 
made for the maintenance of heathen services. By a 
supplementary order now issued, a like exemption has 
been granted to Chinese converts to Protestantism. 
This will save many of the Chinese Christians from feel- 
ing that they are assisting, even indirectly, in the main- 
tenance of heathenism. 

—Almost all the reports which come from mission sta- 
tions in Japan draw attention to the wonderful progress 
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which Christianity is now making in that 
country, in spite of the fact that mission- 
ary labor is more hampered there by de- 
nominationalism than in any other great 
missionary field. The following extract 
from an article by a missionary in Osaka 
will be read with interest in this connec- 
tion. He says: “ Within the last six 
months a marvelous change towards Chris- 
tianity has taken place in Japan. It is 
safe to say that now in Southern Japan 
there is .no subject that engrosses more 
attention than the Jesus Way. The largest 
theatres are too small to hold the thou- 
sands that gather to hear preaching that 
is carried on entirely by native Christians. 
The newspapers have entered the lists, and 
while some are for choking down, by fair 
means or foul, this ‘ cursed way,’ others are 
boldly siding with the new religion as the 
only hope for the country. Buddhism and 
Shintdism too are at last aroused to their 
danger, and have not only begun their 
mass meetings, but have also put forth sev- 
eral polemic tracts, which, of course, serve 
to awaken public interest.” 


EVANGELISM. 


—Protestant preaching is now permitted 
in over thirty thousand townships in France. 


—It is proposed by the Woman’s Execu- 
tive Committee of Home Missions of the 
Presbyterian Church to raise an appro- 
priate memorial to President Garfield in 
the shape of mission chapels in Utah. 
There are already over a hundred religious 
teachers, representing five denominations, 
at work in Utah, but the need for more is 
great and urgent. 

—At a recent “ council of war” held in 
Exeter Hall, London, General Booth gave 
a sketch of.the rise and present position 
of the Salvation Army. Five years ago, 
he said, they had 26 stations; now they 
had 245. The number of officers in the 
army, exclusive of those in America, is 
now 470; and the Army’s annual income, 
which is spent in evangelistic work solely, 
is over $250,000. At present 4600 public 
. Meetings are held every week, and the 

children’s paper recently started has 
already reached a weekly circulation of 
60,000 copies. At the conclusion of his 
address, General Booth announced that the 
Army had in consideration a proposal to 
erect a Salvation Temple with seating 
capacity for 10,000 persons, which would 
be open for religious services day and 
. night. Some of the friends of the Salva- 
tion movement have already declared 
against this proposal, as they see in it an 
abandonment of the principles on which the 
Army has been founded and conducted, 
and a step toward the formation of a new 
religious denomination. 





GENERAL, 


—Mr, James H. Kellogg, county secre- 
tary, Mr. J. L. Snyder, missionary, and 
the Rey. N. Van Alstine of Raymerstown, 
visited the unorganized towns in Rens- 
selaer. County, New York, during the 
week ending September 24. Organizations 
were effected in Grafton, Poestenkill, 
Stephentown and Nassau, Greenbush and 
North Greenbush and Schodacty, leaving 
only Lansingburgh and a part of Hoosick 
unorganized. A committee of Lansing- 
burgh pastors and superintendents have 
the question under advisement. President 
L, E, Gurley aided in the meetings at 
Lansingburgh and Greenbush. At Hoosick 
Falls a union teachers’-meeting was pro- 
jected, 

—At the thirteenth annual festival of 
the children connected with the Liverpool 
Sunday-school Union, a choir of eight 
hundred children’s voices rendered various 
pieces of sacred music to the accompani- 
ment of the grand organ. In several in- 
stances the audience called for a repetition 





of the pieces. It is felt by the Liverpool 
Sunday-school workers that their annual 
musica] festivals have proved of great bene- 
fit in leading teachers and scholars to cul- 
tivate the gift of sacred song. 


PERSONAL. 


—Captain C. C. Duncan, of New York, 
has done good service as the friend of 
sailors and Sunday-schools. Recently he 
spoke some plain words at a Boston Sun- 
day-school convention, under the head of 
“ Plain work in the Sunday-school by plain 
people ’—and that is the kind of work on 
which the Sunday-school, like every other 
good agency, must depend in the long run. 
One of the points which he emphasized 
was that a tobacco-using teacher was a 
stench in the Sunday-school room, That 
was plain talk—and the worst of it is, it is 
true. 


—There is a real loss to the cause of 
biblical research, in the death of the Rev. 
F, W. Holland, of England, He was prob- 
ably the most. experienced traveler in the 
Peninsula of Sinai, of whom we have any 
record. He had made three visits to that 
region, spending many months in careful 
research there, before he went out with 
Professor Palmer, as a member of the ex- 
pedition for its formal survey. Again he 
was there very frequently afterwards; and, 
if we are not mistaken, he had made at least 
eleven visits in all, going over a great por- 
tion of the territory—mountain and plain 
—on foot. It was because of the glow- 
ing descriptions of the scenery. of the 
Peninsula, by one who had accompanied 
Mr. Holland on one of his journeys, that 
Mr. Trumbull was induced to turn his 
steps thitherward, last winter. Mr. Hol- 
land’s death was from heart disease. It 
occurred while he was on a visit to Switz- 
erland. 


—In the death of the Hon. William 
Stickney of Washington, D, C., another 
well-known and widely honored Sunday- 
school worker passes away. Mr. Stickney 
was for a long time superintendent of the 
Calvary Baptist Sunday-school, of his city, 
and was a valued co-worker with other 
superintendents of Washington and vicin- 
ity, in efforts for the improvement of Sun- 
day-school methods. He was also a sharer 
in more or less of the National Sunday- 
school Convention deliberations. Mr. 


Stickney was fora time President of the}. 


Common Council of Washington, and a 
member and secretary of the National 
Board. of Indian Commissioners. His 
only son, a young man of fine character 
and ability, died a little more than a year 
ago, while in the service of the Indian 
Commission on the frontier; and the 
father had prepared an elegant memorial 
volume as a gift to the members of the 
Sunday-school where father and son had 
labored together. And now the father has 
followed the son into rest. 


~Few American writers have had a 
more substantial popularity than Dr. J. G, 
Holland. His practical teachings in the 
line of ‘Timothy Titcomb’s Letters, ‘‘ Gold 
Foil,” and “ Lessons in Life,” have reached 
hundreds of thousands, being circulated 
in every part of our country, and being as 
influential for good as they were popular. 
His longer poems, “Bitter Sweet,” and 
“ Kathrina,” have hardly been equaled in 
the .extent of their circulation by any 
American poems, and they have given their 
author a strong hold on the popular heart, 
Again, his novels, his historical and bio- 
graphical work, and his editorial service 
in newspaper and magazine lines, have ex- 
tended his influence and multiplied his 
friends and admirers. He deserves special 
mention, also, in these columns. as a Sun- 
day-school worker. He was for many 
years a teacher in the Sunday-school, and 
later a superintendent. While he was do- 


ing much of his work as author and editor, 
he was in charge of a Sunday-school at 
Springfield, Massachusetts, and his labors 
there will long be remembered gratefully. 
His life was peculiarly one of usefulness, 
and his death is widely and sincerely 
mourned, 


BUSIN ESS DEPARTMENT. 

A correct statement of the circulation of The 
Sunday School Times is given each week, The 
regular edition this week for subscribers is 42,000 
copies, Adwertisers are free to examine the sub- 
scription list at any time, The wniform rate 
for ordinary adwertisements is 20 cents per agate 
line for each and every insertion, excepting for 
the months of November and December, when the 
rate 19.30 cents per line. Large extra editions, 
for special use, are printea during these months 
im addition to the issue for subscribers. 





If you want to buy a Sunday-school 
Library, do not fail to see D. R, Niver’s 
(Albany, N. Y.) catalogue. It will save 
teva — 


“SPECIAL NoTicis. 


~ Wilvor’s Cod- Liver @ils and Lime.— Persons 
who have been taking Cod-Liver Oil will be pleased 
to lear saat Dr..Wilbor has succeeded, from wining 
tions veral professional gentlemen, in com 
the pure @ Oll and Lime in such a manner thet te Aad 
easant to the taste, and its effects in Lu 
— are truly wonderful. man Persons 
ose cases were pronounced hopeless, and who had 
taken the clear Oil for a long time eee marked 
effect, have been entirely cured by melg Unie repara- 
tion. Be sure and get the genuine. anufactured 
Green Ry A. B. W1LB0oR, Chemist, Boston. Solid by all 
oes” 


New Books. 


The Incarnate Saviour. 
Ry Rev. W.R. Nicoll. 12mo........--.+--..-- $1.25 


The Letter of Credit. 


By author of “ Wide, Wide World.’ 12mo. $1.75 
UNIFORM WITH 
By Destress os eh ok. 25 peso eee $1.75 
The End ofa eS 1.75 
Heroism of Christian ‘Women — 
Christian Retirement. New edition, 1.25 
Mabel’s Stepmother. ... .......-... 1.25 
Author of Win and Wear 

The Way to Fortune....--.. .- ---- 1.00 
Grandma’s Recollections. 60 illus. 1.25 


Gates of Prayer. Dr. Macduff. (newed.) .75 





A Marvel of Cheapness. 
D’Aubigne’s History 
of the Reformation 


5 vol inone. Cloth $1.00 
Calderwood’s Science and a 1.75 
The Golden Library. 8.50 

10 volumes ina box, Cloth. 


*,*Any of the above sent by mail, postage prepaid, on 
P eo receipt of the price. 


ROBERT CARTER and BROTHERS, 
530 Broapway, New York, 


Revised New Testaments, 


“OXFORD EDITIONS.” 

















The “ Oxford” University Press has issued three 
editions of the Revised New Testament, suitable for 
Sunday-schools and Church use, Prices, lic., 20c., 25c., 
50¢., 60c., Send for catalogue. 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS, 
42 Bleecker St, | New York, 


“For Sunday-schoo! Libraries, 


Tux NATIONAL TEMPERANCE SOCIETY AND PUBLI 
CATION Hovs® has recently issued the following: 





Firebrands, 

Little Blue-J acket, 
Our Homes; : - 
Rose Clifton, - - 
Over the Way, - 
White Hands and Ww hite Hearts, : 
No Danger, . 

The Secret of Vic tory M - 

Best Fellow in the World, 

Out of the Fire; 

Queer Home in "Rugby Court, 


~ 


SRRARRESTARE 


Consecrated . , - $1.50 
Rex Ring, id’s School, - - - 1.25 
Bread and Béer . - - 1.25 
Prince of Good las, - - - 1.25 
Amid the Shadows, - - - 1.25 
From Father to Son, - - - 1.25 
His Honor the Mayor, - : : 1.25 


— et et 


en 


The Youth’s Temperance Banner, 


A four-page monthly illustrated paper for Sunday- 
schools, with choice reading from the best writers for 
children. 

Terms.—Cash in advance, including postage. Single 
copy, one year, 2% cents; one hundred copies to one 
address, $12. For any number of copies less than one 
hundred and over four, at the rate of 12 cents per year. 





Address J. N. STEARNS, Publishing Agent, 
58S Reade Sizeet, New York. 






READY OCTOBER 22d. EDITION, 135,000 


THE 


NOVEMBER 


NUMBER OF 


The CENTURY 
MAGAZINE 


(SCRIBNER’S MONTHLY), 


With this number begins the new series 
under the title of THE CENTURY MAGAZINE, 
which will be, in fact, a new, enlarved, and im- 
proved “ SCRIBNER. + The he page is somewhat 
longer and wider, admitting pictures of a larger 
size, and VIRTUALLY INCREASING THE READ- 
ING MATTER TO THE EXTENT OF ABOUT 

Fourteen Additional Pages. 

The November number is one of rare beauty 
and interest. It is richly illustrated with more 
eee “space engravings, among them a frontis- 


‘ PORTRAIT OF GEORGE ELIOT, 
the only authorized portrait of the great novelist 

et published or to be published, furnished by 
io husband, Mr. Cross, and reproduced from 
au etching made especially for this purpose by 
M. Paul Rajon. It accompanies a paper by 
Frederick W. Myers, who deals interestingly 
with George Eliot’s religious and philosophical 
beliefs. 

MRS. BURNETT’S NEW NOVEL, 
“Through One Administration,” a story of 
social poe political life in Washington, begun 
in this number, is expected to rival in interest 
the writer’s “ That Lass 0’ Lowrie’s,”’ and “ A 
Fair Barbarian,” 

MARK TWAIN 

Contributes a complete short story, entitled “‘ A 
Curious Experience.’ Mary Hallock Foote 
furnishes an entertaining paper on 
A DILIGENCE JOURNEY IN MEXICO, 
With eight of her own illustrations, engraved 
by Cole, Closson, and others, An article on 

IMPRESSIONS of SHAKSPEREAN 

CHARACTERS, by Tommaso Salvini, 
The eminent Italian tragedian, will attract 


wide attention. There is also a paper on Sal- 
vini, with drawings of him in Othello and 
Macbeth. 


“Costumes in the Greek Play at Harvard” 
By Frank D. Millet, the artist who designed 
the costumes for the lay, includes seventeen 
striking illustrations Brennan. An oppor- 
tunity for reproducing seven magnificent paint- 
ings is afforded by a paper on the artists 
FORTUNY AND REGNAULT, 
“Around Cape Ann” is a breezy ’longshore 
article, illustrated with. nine exquisite repro- 
ductions of etchings by Stephen Parrish, 


“MY ESCAPE FROM SLAVERY,” 
by Frederick Douglass, 
Is & paper of historical value and interest. 
W. J. Stillman has an interesting article, with 
twenty-five illustrations, on the discovery and 
origin of 
“ The So-called Venus of Melos” (Milo). 

There is a capital short story by the author of 
“The Village Convict,’’ which made such a 
hit in the August Scribner ; an article by a 
Cunard captain on ‘‘ Compulsory Lane Routes 
in the North Atlantic ; 

POEMS BY . 
James Russell Lowell, Edmund Clarence 

Stedman, Edmund W. Gosse, Austin 

Dobson, Mary Mapes Dodge, 

Richard Watson Gilder, and others. 

“ Topics of the Time” contains contributions 
from the pen of the late Dr. Holland, on the 
change i in the name of the magazine, on “ The 
Conengeney. © of ‘ Inability,’’ and. “ Public 
Spirit.” is November number contains the 
prospectus for the coming year, The portrait 
of Dr, Holland, photographed from a life-size 
picture by Wy att Eaton, and issued just before 
his death, will possess ’a new interest to the 
readers of this magazine, It is offered at $5.00 
retail, or together with THE CENTURY MaGa- 
ZINE for one year for $6.50. Subseriptions are 
taken by booksellers and news-dealers every - 
where. Regular price of the magazine, $4.00 
a year ; 35 cents a number. 

THE CENTURY CO. 
(Formerly Reribect & Co.) 
Union Square ( (North), New York. 


Old and New Versions on opposite pages, 
N F careful proof-reading, making it 
the Standard Edition; in an 


elegant 12mo volume of 1,004 pages. Cloth, 
$1.50; venetian gilt, $2.25; morocco gilt, $3. 


TESTAMENT. 


American Tract Society, 


159 NASSAU st... N.Y. X58 BROMFIELD ST. sT., 
metate s ST. Rochester 0 MADISON BT ST., 





printed from new type, with 
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Sendto J. & R. LAMB, 
so Carmine Street, New York. 
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DODD, MEAD, & COMPANY 


PUBLISH THIS WEEK : 


Without a Home. 


By E. P. ROE. 


I2mo, H a ly B da, $1.50. 





a Se 


From the Author’s Preface: “I will say a few words 
in regard to the story contained in this volume. It 
was announced two years ago, but I found that I could 
not complete it satisfactorily. In its present form it 
has been almost wholly recast and much broadened 
in its scope. It touches upon several modern and 
very difficult problems; I have not in the remotest 
degree attempted to solve them, but rather have 
sought to direct attention to them. I have made my 
studies carefully and patiently, and when dealing with 
practical phases of city life I have evolved very little 
from my own inner consciousness. . . . It will soon be 
discovered that the modern opium or morphia habit 
has a large place in this volume. ... Iam sure I am 
right in fearing that in the morphia hunger and con- 
sumption one of the greatest evils of the future is 
looming darkly above the horizon of society. Warn- 
ings against this poison of body and soul cannot be too 
solemn or too strong.”’ 


New Editions of Roe’s Novels, 


ina new style of binding, uniform with “ Without a 
Home,” per volume, $1.50, 

Barriers Burned Away, in its 36th thousand. 

What Can Ske Do? in its 24th thousand. 


Opening of a Chestnut Burr, in its 37th 
thousand. 


From Jest to Earnest, in its 832d thousand. 
Near to Nature’s Heart, in its 29th thousand. 


A Knight of the XIXth Centary, in its 28th 
thousand. 


A Face Illumined, in its 26th thousand. 
A Day of Fate (Latest) in its 28th thousand. 


MORE THAN 250,000 VOLUMES OF MR. Ror’s NOVELS 
HAVE NOW BEEN SOLD. 





WII be published at same time as ‘Without a Home:” 


Yankee Doodle, 


AN OLD FRIEND IN A NEW DRESS. 
Pictured by HOWARD PYLE. 4to, boards, $1.25. 


The original ballad of colonial times is illustrated in 
colors in a manner which for originality and strong de- 
lineation of character is unsurpassed. It will take a 
first place among the artistic color books of the day. 


PUBLISHERS; - -. - .NEW YORK. 


Wide Awake 
PLEASURE BOOK, L. 


The New Volume, 1881. 


Because of the great advance Wipk AWAKE has 
made in artistic and literary merit, the publishers 
make anew departure in issuing the first volume of the 
current year, a8 the volume Jor the holidays, instead, as 
heretofore, of the first volume of the previous year. 

The London Chris'ian World, in reviewing the 
monthly numbers of the present year, says: “ WIDE 
AWAKE is the best juvenile magazine in the world.’> 
The fact that this magnijicent volume with its 300 en- 
gravings from original drawings by our best artists, 
illustrating original stories, poems and sketches by 
Savorite authors, is finer and more attractive, and at the 
same time larger and cheaper, than any other volume 
of its class, will secure for it an enormous sale. The 
lithograph cover is from the prize design, in ten colors’ 
and was selected from several hundred that were 
offered in competition, and is very artistic. Quarto, 
boards, $1.50. Extra cloth binding, $2.00. 


The new design for cloth cover received the highest 
prize in class A, according to our offer, and is every- 
where admired. George Macdonald's new story, War- 
lock O’Glenwarlock, is also complete and illustrated 
in thefvolume. Volumes A. B,C, D, E, F,G, H,I,J 
and K may also be had of the publishers, in chromo; 
board cover, $1.50. Extra cloth binding, $2.00. Volume 
M will be ready January 1. 


D. Lothrop « Co., Publishers, Boston. 


1!!! EXCELSIOR ! 1! 


THE NEW SUNDAY-SCHOOL MUSIC BOOK, 


Gem of Gems 


BY ASA HULL, 


Is an illustration of the great progress that is pos- 
sible in Sunday-School Music. 

Do you really want the best? If so 
give itatrial. Size, 192 pages, 35 cents, $3.60 
per dozen, $30 per hundred, 

Specimen copy, paper cover, mailed on receipt of 
25 cents. Address A . 


240 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. 


1881. Scroll Saw Goods. 1882. 

ateet and finest variety of ns from all De- 
Baw Bia Blades, all pang eye peg phan free trie’ 
Catalogue free. GEO. M. WAY & OO., Hartford,Conn: 








NEW BOOKS. 


Every-Day Life in India. 


By Rev. A. D. Row®,for many years a missionary. 


A most interesting description of the Appear- 
ance, Dress, Home-Life, Caste, Religion, Cacere 
tlons and Emp! a of the Hindas, giving such 
information and views of life in India as can be 
obtained only by a jong residence in that country. 
It is illustrated with cuts from original photo- 
graphs. 12mo, 42 pp. $1.50. 


Lectures on the New Testament. 


By Rev. Drs. Storrs, Hau, TAYLOR, BEVAN, VIN- 
CENT, and others. 


At the present time, when everything on ae 
New Testament is so eagerly sought and read, th 
carefully prepared thoughts of these leaders in the 
church cannot fail to attract much attention. Hach 
author confines himself to one book or series of 

ks. Large 12mo. 360 pp. $1.50. 


ore Plain Paths. 


A book for girls, highly interesting and very 
suggestive for those who are coming to the close 
of school life. 4cuts. 12mo0. 336 pp. §1.25. 


| Ready and Willing. 


The early life of a noble young lad in the inter- 
val between his father’s death and his entrance on 
a professional course, 12mo, 4cuts. 333 pp. $1.25. 


Edenside ; 


OR, LIGHTS AND SHADOWS OF OUR VILLAGE. 


By author of “ Little Captain,” A thrilling story 
of ttish life. 12mo. 7cuts. 163 pp. 75 cents 


Nellie’s New Home. 


A new story by Mrs. M. F. Burts, needs no 
commendation for our young friends, who have 
often been charmed by her humor, or ‘touched by 
her charity. 16mo. 4cuts. 26pp. §1. 


The Nameless Waif. 


A remarkable but truthful narrative, showing 
the steps by which a bey without a name won a 
home and an education. 16m. 192 pp, 2cuts. 80 
cents. 


, ’ 
Sandy's Faith. 
The life-like portrait of a hero of faith, whose 
trust in God through sunshine and storm was full 


vindicated in the end. l6mo. 186 pp 2cuts. 70 
cents. 


The Tiny Books. 


By Mrs. 8S. 4. SHIELDS, author of “ Dot Books.” 

A series of four elegant’ little books, with eight 

ictures each. Suited for the little ones of the 

family, In 2 Wer box. 4 vols. 176 pp. each. 32 
cents. 


AMERICAN TRACT. SOCIETY, 


150 Nassau St., N. Y.; 52 Bromfield St., 
Boston ; 1519 Chestnut Bt, Philadelphia; 
75 State St., Rochester; 50 Madison St., 
Chicago ; 757 Market St., San Francisco. 


LATALOGUE OF LI- 
BRARY BOOKS 


Wonderfully Cheap. 


D. R. NIVER, AvnanyyN. Y. 
Free! Cards! Free! 





We will se SE set of our Ger- 
man, Fa, Bre _ nd Arner 
with ® - of 0 es 
on receip' 


opty ah 
ver n 
on gold, silver, and tinted 

collection in the world, la ipo ees “4 qonte 
Contes price- — ray snares and smal! chromos. 


Bormmer Bt, Boston, Mass. 


aaien Patterns for A 
100 WORSTED Book of 100 Patterns for Wi. Wors- 
ted Work, etc., Borders , Pansies, 
Etephant, Stork, Comic 8 Alphabets. elc,, 

Ke. each. ch. 8 books, $1. J. _F. TNGALES, 1 nn, Mass. 








SCROLL SAWYER.—This beautiful Bracket De- 
sign, size 13x21, will besent to any address on receipt of 
ise. ‘Or send 6c. for an MUWustrated Catalogue of Scroll 
Saw Goods, Mechanics’ Togis, Rifles, etc. A complete 
stock and low prices, State where you saw advertise- 
ment. Address A. Hs POMEROY, Hartford, Conn. 


PURCHASING AGENCY 


ESTABLISHED 1875. 
Purchases of every description made with prompti- 
tude and taste, for parties out of town. ferences in 
all parts of the country, Send for grate... 


z Eyer 
P. O. Box ‘248, New York ity. 


Make Hens Lay. 


An English Veterinary Surgeon and Chemist, now 
by ia in this country, says that most of the Horse 
and Cattle Powders here are worthless trash. He 
Says that Sheridan’s Condition Powders are absolutely 
pure and immensely valuable. Nothing on earth will 

axe | neue la A pean Dpadition Powders. 

onepin every whe 
or sent Dy mail for agne etier stamps. ~ 
I, 8. JO BON & CO., Boston, Mass. 











EDUCATIONAL. 
Daring the past year, 


THE DEMAND | FOR 
eae crete 


vidual traning: 
ees eS 





Bed instructors Th ed 








Hi" Feng. mil 
mo. 14t sath; ime (ante Bete r = 


vSinatcal faeces 


THOMAS el LL.D., President. 
SSICAL 


ber yt s. th Ay é 
Re-opened Sept. 12th. J. W PAIRES, D.D,,Princtpal. 


South Jersey Institute, 


Bripverron, N. J. Both Sexes. a Yer 
healthy. Instruction thorough. 


N4sHoTan HOGER Cenaldaics tes for ps nest! '~ 
ders prepares < for ordination. An term fi 

1881-82 iber Address ine D. 

COLE, D. D., Nashotah Mission, Waukesha Co., 


MAPLEWOOD INSTITUTE — 


For young ladies and gralene. 18 miles west of 
Phila., located on the Phila, & Balt. Central R. R. 
Courses of study amie Scientific, and Classical. 
Students /prepar for U.S, Navaland Military Acade- 
mies, and the best American colleges. A thorovgh 
chemical department. Reading — by a first-class 
elocutionist; penmanship by a professor, master of 
the beauties of the art. “ pope Ube department for 
little boys. 14 Instructors. Jos HORTLIDGE. 
(Yale Co lege), A. M., Prin. ‘Concoraville, Del. Co., Pa. 


Is successfully taught by 
HORTHAND Send for a circular, 
DH Harry Anat, jn a a9 


Avenue, New Y or 


a ee Biadetphia: Uk Uiider 


Prefect or 











AT HIGHTSTOWN, NEW JERSEY. 


Both sexes. Begins September 1. Fits for College or 
for ocr Music, nting and Drawing. Expenses 

school i aa worthy and increasingl a 
Send for catalogue to Rev. E. J. AVERY, A. M., 


West Chestnut Street institute. 


Home Schoo!) for Young Ladies. Ninth et egas 
Sept. 20, 1881, at 4035 Chestnut Street, RES Phi 
MRS. J. A. BOGARDUS, Principal. 


AMER! RIGAN | ONDeIT ES — —Normal School 

mothers and teachers, will reopen Oct, 3, at 33 
E. 10th St., Bu 2s Coe, prin. and originator of Amer, 
Kind rten System and ee also Editor of 
Amer. Kindergarden Magazine. N. B.—This is the 
most popular : system nowlnuse. 


uA PRESBYTERIAL ACADEMY will reopen 
y, Sept. 6th. Pupils prepared by careful 
instruction — college or for business ; 
es for y ladies; Music; French ; 
German. The Gtuaticn i is. ealthy and beautiful ; the 
home, comfortable; the charges, moderate. Special 
terms for ministers and candidates. 
H. D. GREGO Wik M.. Ph. t 2 heiestqwit. N. J. 


n Tu 
and’ thorot 
ad 


The New Revision 
and its Study. 


Soon after the appearance of the Revised 
New Testament in this country, The Sunday 
School Times secured from prominent Ameri- 
esn members of the Revision Committee, a 
series of articles. bearing upon the changes 
made and the reasons for making them. Some 
of the foremost scholars of the country have 
pronounced these articles superior to anything 
that has been printed elsewhere in regard to 


the New Revision. 


For the convenience of those who desired to 
preserve them, the articles have been put to- 
nest | gether in an attractive paper cover book of 107 
pages, and will be sent by mail to any one remit- 
ting the price. 


CONTENTS. 


THE GOSPELS, ig THE NEW REVISION. 
Professor Ezra Abbot, D.D., LL.D. 
THE ACTS IN phe NEW REVISION 
By Professor M. B. Riddle, D.D. 
THE PAULINE EPISTLES IN THE NEW RE- 
VISION. 


By Professor Timothy Dwight, D.D. 
THE werk ray TO Te a HEBREWS IN THE 
By > J. Henry Thayer, D.D. 
THE vale EPISTLES IN THE NEW RE- 


By Professor A. C. Kendrick, D.D., LL.D. 


THE REVELATION IN THE NEW REVISION. 
By Chancellor Howard Crosby, D.D., LL.D. 





Price, by mail, prepaid, 20 cents; five or 
more copies, 15 cents each. , Address, 


JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 
725 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


“HAYWARD'’S 
Communion Wine. 


Pure Juice of the Grape Unfermented, 


Price Reduced. 


Send for new cirewar. 


J. P. HAYWARD, 
ASHBY, Mass. 


‘THE PEOPLE’S LIBRARY FREE! 


No. 90 is now ready, and is GIVEN AWAY FREE 
by every newsdealer, or it will be mailed to any one 
sendin their heir agarose to_us, It contains a splendid 

mpl Mary Cecil a Yr (yaeh as is sold in 
book: ooh ey fo pl Ae Address, J LV & CO., 
lishers, 25 St., New York. i. 2767. 





The Bible and its Study. 


PROMPTINGS AND HELPS TO ant INTELLI- 
NT USE OF THE BIBL 


The general interest in the series of articles on the 
Bible and its study, contributed by eminent European 
and American writers to the issue of The Sunday 
School Times for December 13, 1879, has called forth 
numerous requests for their reissue in a form con- 
venient for panes and yet neat enough for per- 
manent preservation, "All the articles having a bear 
ing app upon the general theme of the best methods ot 

sing the Bible itself and the various s 8 to its hs ht 
understanding, have therefore been collected under 
the title of The Bible and its Study, and are published 
in a 96 page pamphilet. 


CONTENTS. 


WHY STUDY Kt BIBLE? 
the Rey, Barnas Sears, D.D., LL.D. 
IMPORTANCE OF BIBLE 8 ey UDY,. 


THE RIGHT SPIRIT FOR IBLE § 
ofessor Austin Pein. D.D. 
CAN WE TRUST OUR ENGLISH BI 
stn the Rev. F. H. A. Scrivener, M.A. ne L., LL.D. 
EXPLAINING SCRIPTURE. 
By Professor J. L. M mote LL.D. 
HINTS ON BIBLE’ INTERPRETA TI 


ON, 
pooerr M. B. Riddle, D.D. 
HELPS TO POPULAR BI BIBLE 8 
Schath D.D., LL.D. 


By the = ht Rev. C. J. Ellicott, BD, Bishop 
Gloucester and Bristo 

LIGHT FROM THE pay td ON THE BOOK. 

By . M. Thomson, D.D. 
LIGHT FROM ORIENTA TL ‘DISCOVERIES. 

y Protessor George Rawlinson, M.A.‘ 
LIGHT FROM’ - eahelprabai MANNERS AND 
CUSTOM: 


By Isaac H. Hall, LL.B., Ph.D. 
THE BOOK ™N Koay f EARLY CHURCH 


¥, the Rev. Edmond de Pranedéa 7 
PROG h IBLE ST UDY IN THE CHURCH 


By Chancellor Howard Crosby, D.D., LL.D 


Charlotte M. Yonge. 
STUDY. 


NOTICES OF THE PRESS. 


“When such wigs as Dr. Barnas Sears, Professors 
Austin tang . B. Riddle, Philip Schaff, and George 
Leas ishop C. J. Ellicott, and Drs. W. M. Thom- 
son de Pressense, and Howard Crosby vy, combine 
otek ideas about the intelligent use of the Bible, the 
result cannot but be exceedingly valuable. The Bible 
and Its Srey & little pam P let, reprinted from the 
columns of The Sunday School Times, containing a 
series of short articles by these and other eminent 

ersons. Its chapters are varied in to Sao ovens 
well the subject, are practical, and are adapted admir- 
ably tomeeta general and reai need. If we werea pas- 
tor a. , we would put a copy into the hands of ever 
member of our church, and every scholar old eno 
to understand it in our Sunday-school, if we had to do 
so at our own expense.” — The Congregationalist, Boston. 

“A timely, practical manual on the word of God. 
* is a series of brief essays by eminent divines, well 

spapted to promote a more intelligent study of the 
Scriptures, on the part of those who read it, At 
a tee when there are so many subtle and powerful 
assaults on the authority of the Bible, it is not too 
much to say that our best defense ainst these 
attacks is an imaior sconeintancs with the treas- 
ures of truth, which the Bible contains.’’— The Chris- 
tian Guar dian, Toronto, Canada, 

“This little volume will be specially useful to Sun- 

pe gps teachers, and must afford them consider- 
assistance a ae sreting and understanding 
Scripture.”—The Go. janner, Augusta, Maine. 

“A valuable little mel ay 5: Advance, Chicago, IU. 

“These subjects are all discussed by the most learned 
Protestants of the times, and furnish, in a smal! com- 
pass, & large amount of valuable readi matter.” — 
American Christian Review, Cincinati, Ohio. 

tan, Ae valuable to the aa student.” —The Chria- 
tian 

“A very valuable little eee. worthy to be care- 
folly r and studied. It contains in small compass 

a mass of valuable hints,and we can cordially recom- 
mend it to both teachers and preachers. An book, 
that gives us better wanes ng of Holy 8S ptures, 
will welcomed b ose who know the valueof the 
word of God.”’"— The Sridtan doutmat JToronto,Cunada, 

** A valuable help to the intelligent use of the Bible.” 
—The Morning Star, Dover, N. 


bs — advise every Bunday-achool teacher to procure 

copy of this little work; it cannot be attentively 

A without profit; it furnishes material for imme- 

diate use and valuable light for ne guidance.” — 
he Observer, Bowmanville, 


“Tt is an excellent work to eilies in the hand ot 
every teacher of the Holy Record,’’—Zion’s Herald, 
Boston, Mass. 

“ Bible students will do well to procure a copy.”’— 
The Centrat Christian Advocate, St. Louis, Mo. 

“The publisher of The Sunday School Times has 
performed a really valuable service to the Christ'an 
public in putting forth in handy volume form the 





series of papers published in the Times near the begin- 
ning of the year. It is a convenient little pe mphiet of 
about one hundred pages, suitable to carry In the breast 


pocket. It comprises thirteen short papers by some 
of the most eminent of practical writers.” — The Daily 
Journal, Syracuse, N. Y. 


Sent by mail, prepaid, on receipt of price. 
Single co Ys ry?» gents. Five or more copies, 15 
cents eac 


JOHN $4! WATTLES, Publisher, 
_725 Chestnut Street. Philadelphia. Pa. 


‘Shonld bere fn copy 
of the. Twent- 
ed Psalm, Ij. 

ated. Not 

a cheap lithograph but a choice BIT oe art worthy 
ofa placeinevery home. The notable illustrations 
are an exquisite vignette of Christ Leading His 
lock Beside The Still Waters, A medallion of 
ore’s great picture of the Nativity and anoth- 
er of the Ascension, either one worth morethan we 
ask for the entire work. An Elegant Present. 
Single copies, by mail, 75 cts., postage paid. Unusual- 
we good, terms to cunvassers, q 
v tte P . Breck & Co., 28 45 Greenwi bh St.,N.Y. 


Pin AGO 


mai 
ce. 88 Dey St..N 





rloes. 





Fix » ete. “ le 
with small capital, Also Macro for 
day-school and Home Amusement. Send stamp for ag! 


logue. MoALLISTER, Mfg — 49 Nassau Sr., 


In ordering goods, o in Rabing inquiry con- 
cerning anything advertised in this paper, you 
will dBtign fhe giblishor, va soll cn the idendlon 
by stating that you saw the advertisement in T'h. 
Sunday School Times, 
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PUBLISHER'S DEPARTMENT. 


“TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES. Published weekly 
at the following rates, which include postage. 





From ; od $ COPEEccccccescgape vesccsess wocee- $2.00 cach 

- copies to NO BAATORS....0200-000 160 «(* 

. foto iy om Ay one address..... .... 12 “ 
copies or more to one address............. 10 OC 
Ihe yellow label on each s up to what date 
subscriber har paid, If publisher does not by that 

date receive a Uy oye t 7 
pl Comer a stopped a y? A ts VY the 

’ an me ler, 4 

subscriber 20 desires, and y amount due for the 


bon, uniess a renewal for the same ts received. 
Subscriptions will received for any portion of a 
y at yearly rates, 
ie the papers tor a club, at ve rates, must be 
sentina ‘a package to one p= Sad ny blisher desires 
ry, have for teference 1 the names of al the subscribers. 
that each club su ption 3 


so = cs ae of the names and 
e a who are e r. 

For twenty-five es per co} cope in addition to the 
spores on 9 caren, the pas led directly to 


Ips case, ss however the p papers for a club must all go to 
one ce, ani nd the subscription must not be for 
leas than ome year. 

Additions may be made at any time to a club, at the 
ome eee we the club, as Arat fi would be 
authorized to cribe anew. Such paditional sub- 
scriptions to expire at the same time with the club as 
rae ly ordered. @ new subscribers to pay pro 

ry A the time of their subscriptions. 

tor a club, whether ee in a package 

wi Mddress. or sent separately @ members ot 

the @ club, will be discontinued at the expirajion of the 

wy asking to peve the direction of a paper 

changed should = careful to name not only the post- 

office \ which they wish it sent, but also the one to 

which it has Gas fev ony All addresses should include 

— a and sta’ 

n writing “ renew either a single or club 

subscription in in conection with which his name has 

nown to the publisher, will please 

aH the e of the nm to whom the paper or 
papers have heretofore in sent. 

ibscribers wishing to introduce The Times to their 
triends, can have specimen copies sent free from this 
office to any address. 





THE WEEKLY LESSON LEAF. A separate leaftor 
every Sunday in the year. 
Way ORM, © one month $ .60 


ne year. 7.20 
re i Yoo copies at same rate. a not taken 
for ess than one calendar month, 


r y ART RTERLY. Contains the Les- 
HE ponenAns E ntains o Tae. 


ns three mon Ce aa map, 

ares one y year (four Par « Soar quarters) wrters) 
Bing’ oP one year ° 
pies thonthe (on (one quarter): 


On er 10 copies, three mon 


pL’ QUESTION LEAP. 4 gy leat tor each 
Sunday. Printed on mets = requiring 
written answers to = ene on 
100 copies, or one MONth.....--.cccecee 90.00. 
OAT . onccc cecccecsees 
than 100 copies at same rate. Orders not taken 
r leas than one calendar month. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 

















Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton, 27 Paternoster Row 
Jondon, & E. wll }eend The The. American “aren School 
eye n Great 
Brital ie tom’ euinis opener will be 
Pe by ‘all <4 [ee ribo vwopence. 
will also newabealen iy, price tourpence, 





ADVERTISING RATES. 
bs ny uniform ordinary advertisements is 20 
centa per agate ow rir} lines to an inch), each inser- 
tion, whether for one time or more, excepting for the 
months of November and December ring these 
months there being a la extra circulation, together 
with a pressure of oe sing matter for ita ‘columns, 
the rate will be 30 cents p«r agate line. Advertise- 
ments in the year, but runnin 
December, will be be charged ai 
tor tee nine issues of those months. 
The rate tor Reading N otices (bourgeois type, le heron 
in the Business Department will be $1.00 pe 
line for tach insertion, and for Special Notices. <solid 
ne 40 centa per line for each Insertion at any season. 
rs Soe Subscriptions or Advertisements 
should be add 


JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 
725 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 


“WEDDING INVITATIONS. 
Successorsto MASON&C® 


ear! 





& ENGRAVING, 
ILLUMINATING, 




















On 
Visiting 
Philadelphia 
you will find, 
among other places 
of interest, the Grand 
Depot well worthy of a 
visit. Its floor and gallery 
spaces now cover over three 
acres, and are filled with Dry Goods, 
Carpets, China, Furniture, etc. The 
last addition is a large and beautiful 
Picture Gallery, to which admittance is free. | 

The Pneumatic Tubes carrying the money 
through the air, and the Llectric-Light Machinery, 
are also worth seeing. 

There is a Lunch-Room in the building. Valises, 
baskets and packages can be left in charge of attendant in 
Ladies’ Waiting Room. 

Mr. Wanamaker is desirous that visitors should feel at 
home when they come, and be free to purchase or not, as 
they please. 


This! lhvitation 


phew 


J 


Notg.—Our large Catalogue, with prices and full 
directions for shopping by n.ail from any part of the United 
States, will be mailed gratuitously upon request, address 
JOHN WANAMAKER, GRAND DEpoT, PHILADELPHIA. 











20.000. EW CARPETS. 


YARDS, NEW DESIGNS, BEAUTIFULLY COLORED. 


50 pono 85 cents. 
9 cen K 
WILTON ana MC QU ES. O CLOTHS, OLEUM, LIGNUMS. Good Value, at all prices. 
MATTINGS in great variety. All prices. RUGS and MATS, from 75 cents to $250.00. 
REEVE L. KNIGHT, 1222 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa 
It is manifest that from GOOD SEEDS 
ONLY can Good Vegetables be obtained. 
~~ : gliaaal SEEDS has 
tantiated 
They are the STA CARD. for for quailty. 
Over 1500 acres in Garden Seed Crops under our own cul- 


tivation 
Seeds ond by mall. Drop us a postal card for prices and 


Catal 
[Founded 1 1781.4 PTS AVID LANDRETED & SONS 
21 and 238, Sixth St., Philadelphia. 


Staten Island Fancy Dyeing Establishment. 


OFFICE, 5 AND 7 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK. 


BRANCH OFFICES: 1199 Bropéwer. near 29th St., New York; 47 N. 8th St., —— 279 Fulton S8t., cor 
Tillary, Brooklyn; 110 West Baltimore ~ Baltimore. 


With an expe erience of fifty years and facilities unequaled b other Establishment, we may justly 
claim to be the First Dyeing Establishment in this country. Lad by Treases Cipned, or or Dyed in ° Supeties 
manner. Gentlemen’s Coats, Pants, and Vests Dyed without taking apart. and ed by 
experienced Bushelmen and returned within three days. Lace Cu eutifully bi € Been eived 
and returned by express or mail. , NEPHEWS, & CO. 


THE | ahd: ‘aunmittee 
atest 1esso” Have highly endorsed 


our Colored Designs for Sunday School use 


Send fora circular contain their opinions and adescription of the Designs. 





75 cents, 1 


TAPESTRY BODY 














Providence LithographCo.Providence, R.I. 





A THANKSGIVING EXERCISE. 


An appropriate and simple Thanksgiving Exercise has been prepared for the columns of 


The Sunday School Times, and will be published in pamphlet form. Schools desiring a special 
service at Thanksgiving or harvest time can hardly do better than to use this exercise. It will 
be mailed to any address at the rate of $2.00 per hundred copies. A sample copy mailed for 


five cents, 


A CHRISTMAS EXERCISE. 


A beautiful and entirely fresh scriptural Christmas Exercise, called ‘“ The Glory of the 
Christ Child,” will appear in the columns of The Sunday School Times, and will also be 
printed in pamphlet form. In the latter shape it will be mailed to any address at the rate of 
$2.00 per hundred copies. This exercise, though a delightfully fresh one, is so simple that it 
can be used by any school. A sample copy will be mailed for five cents. 

The two Christmas Exercises that had so wide a sale last year, namely, “‘ The Wonderful,” 
and “ The Gift of Gifts,” will be reissued this year at $2.00 per hundred copies. Samples will 


be mailed at five cents each. Address, 
JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 725 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
























WORTH REPEATING. 


—_—— 


UNVEILING, 


{By Jean Ingelow.} 


I. 
When the ardent sun rides high, 
Then the uncorrupt, pure blue 
Shows itself a worldléss sky ; 
Children, thus it shows to you. 


When the sun withdraws his light, 
Lo! the stars of God are there ; 

Present hosts unseen till night 
Matchless, countless, silent, fair. 


Children, oft when joy shines clear, 
Lost is hold of hope divine ; 

Then the night of grief draws near, 
And God’s countless comforts shine. 


As its darkness deep outbars 
All things else, they start to view ; 
Mercies, countless as the stars— 
Matchless, changeless, perfect, true. 


Il, 
As the veil of broidery fine 
For the temple wrought of old, 
Dropped before the awful shrine, 
Bloomed in purple, gleamed in gold. 


So the broidered earth and sky, 
Ever present, always near, 

Charm the soul and fill the eye— 
Marvelous, matchless, beauteous, dear. 


While the veil our God hath wrought, 
Hangs before the holy place, 

It must reign o’er sight and thought, 
Drawn between us and his face. 


When the veil is rent in twain 
Shall the present God appear ; 

We shall see him then full fain— 
Matchless, We. hORERNON, PeER fair. 


COMMUNING WITH GOD. 


{From The Interior.) 


It is to be feared there is a growing ten- 
dency away from the simplicity of spiritual 
reflection. The world is not becoming less 
intellectual, nor is the church, but as a 
great writer observes with a profound 
insight into the perils of speculation: “We 
must pay for being too intellectual.” If 
we are drawn by intellect to rest in specu- 
lations, or to be so interested in objec- 
tive theories as to lose knowledge of sub- 
jective states and relations, we are pay- 
ing a too extravagant price. The world 
will go on in its grooves whether we under- 
stand its far-away origin and its far-away 
destiny or not, but our souls must have 
daily manna for daily strength. The specu- 
lations of life are of remote and often un- 
important issues, but the hunger of life and 
the disciplines of character are immediate 
and always urgent. 

It is quite possible to engage in religious 
meditation in a way too purely intellectual 
to be profitable. Not all t ought upon 
divine things is spiritually fruitful. There 
is a dry, cold, and formal reflection upon 
the Bible, or upon our relations to it, which 
may do more to. foster pride than humility, 
self-confidence than distrust. To avert 
this peril of spiritual theorizing, prayer 
should always go with meditation. The 
Spirit can alone effectually deliver us from 
generalizing tendencies in our thoughts, 
and bring the truth home to us in practical 
and searching bearings. He alone can 
keep our minds from wandering, and can 
fix our attention even when meditation 
produces keen and increasing pain. A 
purely natural method of reflection, un- 
aided save by a resolute ap lication of 
the mind, cannot come at the best results, 
for the reason that only the spirit of God 
can vividly and effectively reveal the things 
of God. Prayer brings this divine help. 
It does more. It quickens all natural 
ry xy It lifts our minds above the plane 

eir natural activity, and opens the 
heart beyond any natural expansion to 
receive and profit by the truth. 

Meditation should not only be prayerful, 
but the habit of it should be sought just as 
other habits are by a regular and persistent 
method. There is only one way to learn 
to meditate, and that is to doit, Not that 
spiritual reflection can be run into a groove 
and come mechanically. But it is subject 
to the laws that govern other mental opera- 
tions. A place and a time for shuttin 
out the world and shutting the soul in wit 
God, will constantly and with augmenting 
force invite, and at last even compel, the 
mind to its solemn exercise. We are often 
strangers to ourselves, because we have 
made no regular appointment with our own 
minds and hearts. They will respond to 
stated calls, and will honor and keep long- 
established engagements, 

Again, spiritual reflection should be un- 
ambitious, We are sometimes in danger 
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of being on drese-paradé before ourselves ; 
of asking large questions, and entering 
on large themes and perplexing ourselves 
when we should be seeking only our own 
profit. Simplicity and courage should 
characterize our interviews with ourselves; 
simplicity, that our minds may not raise a 
cloud in which to retreat from close én- 
counters, and courage, that we may dare to 
know the worst. The truth is always suffi- 
cient to unmask us and disarm us, and give 
us humility and growth in grace, if only we 
will give ita chance. We must therefore 
hold ourselves severely to the simplest 
questions, and to single questions, that our 
cowardice or our mental pride may not 
cheat us of a victory by confusing us in the 
multitudeor obscurity of our own thoughts. 
We haye made great gain when we have 
learned to deal honestly with our hearts, 
and to hold them to simple facts which 
admit of no argument and no evasion. 

Let us always remember that not more 
certainly does the habit of fixed attention 
minister to success in the work of this life, 
than it ministers to the knowledge of God 
and the victories which it inspires. 


5.000 Agents Wanted for Life of 


GARFIELD 


It containg the tull history of his noble and eventful 
life and dastardly assass: nation. Millions of e4 
are waiting for this book. The best chance of your 
life to make money. Beware of ‘ catchpenny” innita 
tions. This is the only authentic and full illustrated 
life of our martyred President. Seod for circulars 
and — terms to agents. Address. 


NATIONAL PUBLISHING Co., >. Philadelphia, Pa. 
EVERYWHERE to 


AStats WANTED sell the best Famili ly 
achine ever invented. Will re a 


Knitting 

pair of stockings with heel and toe complete, in 20 
minutes, It willalso knit agreat variety of fancy work 
for which there is always a ready market. Send for 
circular and terms to THE TWOMBLY KNITTING 
MACHINE CoO,, 409 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 


AGENTS! BOQK AGENTS: 


SUNLIGHT AND SHADOW 


aby Se B, Gough-e1 

to 
aici oteiy werk ever mony Bor Faibo, Spicy 
is bin: ed Ministers 


fring Interest it 

a Everyan> laughs 
Tens ps housands are now Waiting for it. it is the “ 
book for Agents in 





(my ty harv: 
Ou, Har 


nee ted mach ena Wo women 
7 Dw A RMINTON & 


* we as % ™ 
NE 
SILT ECLES and.F AMILY SCALE. 
Weighs up to 25 Ibs, 
Domestic Scaue Co., Cincinnau, 


SA SPECIAL OFFER, 


The Christian Herald, 


an illustrated weekly paper, with verbatim reports of 
TALMAGE’S and SPURGEON’S 
sermons every week, will be sent to any address 
from Oct. 1st to Dec. 31st 1881, on receipt of 
TWENTY FIVE CENTS. 
Address, MANAGER, 63 Bible House. New York. 











JAS. A. GARFIELD'S 


LIFE SIZE PORTRAIT 


ERE Ei. 


Address J. E. SHEPARD & CO., 
St. Louis, Mo, Cincinnati, 0. 








AUTOMATIC 
Eye-Glass Holder. 


Winds up cord itself. “A” 
shows position of glasses 
, reeled up. No breaking of 
glasses; very handy. Thou 
bagene are in use. By mail 
2% cents, 


KETCHAM & 
McDOUGALL, Mfrs., 
4 Liberty Place, N. Y. 
















Rooting Felts, 


Slate Mantels, 

Sheathing, MANTELS entirely new 
Roofing Pitch, Seek ns and 
Srateriour) PAINTS | paints mixea, 
Low down all shades, rea- 
Grates, or use on 
Heaters and ROOFING Hoddeen, Barns, 
Ranges. Boats, Roofs ,&c 








a@ Circulars free, 


WILLIS RARTUETT, Accent. 
__ 20 South Second Bt., Philadelphia, Pa. 


4 J. MARCY, 1340 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, 
For convenience and efficiency, for private or fer 








free, cents, 

Bciopticon M pees "6 conta, 
Splendid Outfite at Bottom Prices. 
Qhaa Ns, 1s a yectal.s ) 3 sets reeds. 


BLS 


leet i Tee: 


adoreas’ BEATTY, 











WASHER 


WASHING WITHOUT LABOR 


A WONDERFUL INVENTION | 





In 1871, Mr. H. R. Robbins of Baltimore invented 
and patented the now famous Rebbins’ Family 
Washer and Bleacher. 
It was the original, and as now improved, the best 
and oy Ent selt-operating Washer in the world, 
It wil all the family washing in less than half the 
time in which it can be done in any other way, with- 
out hand labor, with but very little soap, without 
chemicals and without any wear and tear or yellow- 
ing clothes. 
fore than fifty thousand of these Washers are now 
in use, giving perfect satisfaction. We have thousands 
of testimonials from all parts of the country—from 
Public Institutions, Hotels, Clergymen, Law. = 
Farmers, Editors, and every class of pee le, an 
have the Editorial Commendations te) the palinck 
pal perce in the lan 
78 The Bieeeit’ Manufacturing Company pur- 
dann the patent for the Washer, and after two years 
careful experimentin succeeded in nk the 
Washer, and in adaptin rit to use in any size and style 
of boiler as also in thé old-fashioned iron wash pot so 
much used in the South (in which the original Rob- 
bins’ Washer would not work) and obtained a reissue 
of their patent on the 21st day of December, 5 


THE PRINCIPLE OF THE WASHER. 


The operation of the Washer consists in rapidly and 
continuously forcing | the hot tecaps suds contained nthe 


THE NORWAY 


Musical Album. 


By FORESTIER and ANDERSON, 


A collection of weird, strange, and yet Lr ey, A 
Ganveins Songs and Melodies Ly th e land o 
ull; just the music that f ed his imagination. 
fort and English words. musical novelty that 
will de delight lovers of what is ie rich, and romantic 
in legend and song. Price, $2.5 


FUNERAL MARCH. Fine por- 


ROBERT FRANZ’ ALBUM OF SONG. 


Old and new. Approved by the master himself. A 
book in which every note is a gem. German and Eng- 
lish words. A hundred exquisite songs. $2.00, boards; 
$2.50, cloth, 


GARFIELD’S 
trait. 40 cents. 





HERALD OF PRAISE. For choirs and conven- 


tions. $1.00, 
75 cts. y L. O. EMERSON. 


IDEAL. Is the 4, Singing Scbool 


book of the distinguished author. Admirable collec- 
tion of interesting, wide-awake, effective music, com- 


bined in a practical and thorough course. Ideal suc- 
cess in an Ideal singing class will result from using 
the book. ; 





SONG BELLS. For common schools. Emerson. 
50 cents. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., 
_ Boston, New York, and Philadelphia. — 


JUST ISSUED! 


English ‘Anthems.| | 


Compiled by 8. Lasar. 


352 Pages of Te Anthems suitable for all occa- 
sions, beautifully Ee. and bound in flexible 
h covers. 


$2.25 a tune by Mail. 


BIGLOW & MAIN, 
81 RANDOLPH ST., 76 EAST NINTH 8T 
CHICAGO. | __NEW YORK. 





STV NSO KNITTER 


For Manufacturing or Family Use 

either with or without steam power. Over 7 5000 in use, 
‘and acknowledged to be all that is claimed for it, and 
without a rival. Makes seamless hose of all sizes 
double beel and toe. Will now get out of order, and 
giris and boys 10 to 15 years old Hg mag them. For full 
particulars address L. BRANSON, 

505 Chestnut st., Pulisdelphia Pa. 
wio Ge 204 West Fourth ‘St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


COLUMBIA BICYCLE. 
nicie’ wanalich & poten un 
three miles as easily as he could 
wi one. The oxendine romotes 
health eee Send 


» for fos se-pege cas pateheges, 6, with ae; stamp lists 


THE POP® MPG. CO., 
683 WashingtonSt., Boston, Mass, 



















from thi 


boiler 
= rate of ten lons per minute and then draw- 


ing it down again the soiled clothing, 
while th =e is capenaes = ae bol’ heat—causing it 
to remov dirt, eaving the arti- 
cles after. rinst thoroug Le cleansed and bleached. 
Tt is im ible for | r or wear, orin any way 
injure the fabric, as there is no friction whatever. 


HOW DOES THE WASHER WORK? 


The Washer navies been placed in the bottom of the 
boiler or pot, as as the water commences to boil 
+f that. —— is b beneath it, being surrounded with 

becomes hotter and more expansive 
than that in the remainder of the boiler, and thus bas 
a tendency to rise through the —— w = at the same 
time all the steam formed beneath the Washer is 
forced to pass out through thet tube, a. carries along 
with it the eter in the Washer and tube with great 
force, its place being supplied by the water outside, 
which is rapidly drawn into the Washer and in turn 
heated and expelled, thus creating a constant and 
powse™! current upward through the tube and down- 
were through the fbric, giving a water ferce 
ich cannot be obtained in any other way, The 
fabric being expanded to its utmost by the boiling 
water, the dirt, softened by the action of the soap, is 
at ouce swept away by the force of the flow. 

Thus we have, ist. The greatest possible heat; 2d. 
Perfect chemical action of the soap, and 3d. Force of 
water. All of which are necessary to thoroughly 
cleanse and i party ony fabric. 

What is t cleanses 3 clothing in the 
ordinary modes of washing bbing, pounding, 

equeesing. drawing between ro lers, ete.? It is the 

Alling the fabric with soap suds as hot as may be 

ilimg heat being unattainable, especially in hand 
tusbing) and then forcing it out —. and repeat- 
ing the process unti! the clothes are clean. But all of 
these processes require hand labo You must turn 
or pound, or squeeze or rub; there is little choice be- 
tween them, while with the RORBINS’ WASHER 
the labor is dispensed with, and any other 
work of the house may be done while the washing is 
doing itself. 


THE CAPACITY OF THE WASHER. 


There are two sizes, the No. 1 or family size, which 
works in any family boiler or wash-pot hav ing a bot- 
tom 844 by 8 Inches or lurger, and holding 10 to 15 gal- 
lons of water. It takes Only 3 or 4 ounces of soap to 10 
or 12 gallons of water, will wash bed or table jinen,a 
boiler tull in 10 or 15 minutes, wenmng Sonera in from 
20 to 30 minutes, withont rubbing, and requires no pre- 
vious preparation of the clothes, such as soaking over 

— Take the clothes dry, and when the washer 

+ thoroughly at work.fill the boiler as full as it will 

fold iby gently pressing them down with a stick. Use 
noc meena, only good soap and soft water. If the 
water is hard it may be softened by a small piece of 
borax, which is harm|]ess, 

For Lace Cartains, this Washer is invaluable. 
It cleanses them as no other process can,and without 
o slightest danger of injury. 

0. 2, or small hotel size, will do the work in a boiler 
noiding 1 1 to +c pore and wash, of average pieces, 
from 1 per or: or it may be used in any 
smaller boiler. They will work in anything that has 
a bottom large enough for them to rest upon; say ten 
inches in diameter. 

We also make a Washer 5x8'q inches, suitable for 
use in sunken bottom boilers, and having the same 
copect as our No. 

¥ ARE MADE OF SOLID BRASS (ex- 
cept the tube), and can neither rust, corrode, 
break, nor wear out, 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS, 


Q.—What kind of boiler do you use? A.—Any kind 
of a boiler will do. 

—How can you have a flow of water at the rate of 
eight or ten gallons per minute ina boiler holding 
only eight or ten gallons? A.—Thesame water is used 
over and over again ; and in order to be thus used, it 
must pass down through #nd through the fabric; and 
with this, the soap and heat, is what does the work. 


BEST WHEAT 


wo GRAZING LANDS anc rovno on 
we Northern Pacific R.R. 


w MINNESOTA, DAKOTA, 
ann MONTANA. 


BIG CROP AGAIN IN 188! 


Low Prices; LONG Time; REBATE FOR IMPROVE- 
MENT; REDUCED FARE AND FREIGHT TO SETTLERS. 
For FULL INFORMATION, ADDRESS 


R. M. NEWPORT, Gen. Lano Acr. 
MENTION THIS PAPER. St. Pau, MINN. 


COPY OF LE 


Take None Without the 


Nawrvcxer, Mep.. me 4, ies. 
Joun Munpers & Co. 

I wish tosay for the’ acter Tip — 
that I have been in the shoe b ess 
since 1568, and I never saw ashoe that 
would begin to wear with them. Thave 
cases that have worn them six months, 
and have tap'd them twice. In March, 
I sold 25 pairs, and 15 of them were new 
customers. Lately. we have been troub- 
led with an imitation Solar Tip, kept by 
a dealer intown. He sold a pair toone 
of my Solar Tip customers, andin one 

month they were all gone, then the party 
came back to me again for the genuine 
article. Yours waits 





TRADE-MARE. LMON T. MOWRY. 
P.8,—I haves pair of the imitation Belar Ty as exhibition, 
been in wear just one month, and the uppers are a jeces. 
. Yours very truly, ALMON 7 ‘MOWRY. 


GE AS e intenge &  Narelige 


ed 
aX to the weakest pr tbeny 
ene other, Sold by | 


‘Lowest prices ever known 

Breech -Loadersa, 
Rifles, & Revolvers. 
OUR $i5 SHOT-GUN 
Boel etalon tor “Pics 
dilus. Cata 


*. POWELL & SON. 238 Main Street, CIN’ INNATE Lo 


Clinton H. Meneely Bell Com mpany, 

Seccmmets to Meneely & Kimberly, Bell Founders, 
Troy, N. Y., manuiotare a superior quality of Bells. 
Special attention given to Church Bells. ‘ata- 


logues sent free to parties needing belis. 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY 


Bells of Pure Copper and Tin for Churches, 

Schools, Fire Alarms, Farms, etc. FULL 

WARRANTED. Catalogue sent Free. 
VANDUZEN & TIFT, Cincinnati. 0. 
























EXO EtCrra 
USHIONS. 


AME RIOAN OORe EY LINING, co, 


jw York and Boston. 
| BARLOW’S $ [ ba omy ot ty BLUE. 


INDIGO BLUE) ss 5. ‘second st. Phila. Pa 





e bottom to the a throngh a tube ry 





c= w can you use a large quanti of water in 4 a 
boiler alread ll of clothes ? Fill the boiler two- 
thirds full of water; as soon “S the Washer com- 
mences to work, put in the clothes DRY. 
Xan you a wash flannels and colored clothes? , A.— 

‘We wash anything that can be washed. Flan nels and 
colored gothes need but little soap, and from five to 
ten nitnutes of the full operation of the Washer. 
Filannels should be rinsed in hot water. It 
is the a e from BOLLING TO COLD water pes 
coatracta the fibre, causing them to shrink. "y 

FULLER will tell you this isso. Fugitive prinis — 
part with their eovers LA this or any process, but fast 
colors will not be there 

Q.—Can you! ag fe. ectinmon soft soap of the farm- 
house? A.—Y 

Q.—Is it rot hier rs roar ‘very Loney clothes to soak 
over night ? —No; better no 

ill your Washer remove the streaks from dirty 

atbands and collars, such a8 farmers and mechanics 

¥ ear, after they have been worn a whole week, as they 

usually are? he Washer will cleanse the dirtiest 

clothing. Unusually soiled portions may require a sec- 

ond operation to remove the dirt entirely, Give the 
clothes a thorough rinsing jn hot water, 

Q.—How can it be possible tor so simple a thing to 
cleanse Sree; A.—How is it possible for it NOT to 
cleanse fabrics 

Remember that the entire contents of the boiler are 
forced through the expanded clothing every 
minute, or at least twenty times at every washing, 
and you will see at once what the result must be, 

Q.—Will your Washer do all you claim for it? A.— 
Yes; it will. We guarantee this, 


SAMPLE WASHER. 
On receipt of $3.50, we will send a single No.1 


Washer to any part of the United States, all charges 
prepaid. No. 2, $5. 


Cash must accompany all orders. 


Remit by Post Office Order, Registered Letter, or by 
dratt on New York. 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 

As to the reliability of this company. we refer you 
to the MERCANTILE NATIONAL BANK of New 
York, or oe any Express Company in New \V ork. 

In ordering, write plainly your name, post offite, 
county, and state. 


WHAT THE PAPERS SAY: 

“The best we have ever known. We speak from 
experience.” — Youth’s Companion, 

“The Robbins’ Family Washer and Bleacher is as 
represented.”’—N. Y. Weekly Sun. 

“We have confidence in recommending it to the 
attention of our lady readers.”"—N. Y. Chris. Advocate. 

“We would pay many times the oad "sarge rather 
than do without one.” — Farm and Firesic 

“A truly wonderful article, which is Sanlu at no 
distant day to work a complete revolution in the 
method of accomplishing the family washing We 
speak from our own knowledge.—Chicago Inter-Ocean, 

“ From nearly a year’s Se with this com- 
pany and their Robbins’ asher, we unhesitatingly 
recommend them.”—Furmer’s Review. 

“ Tt cannot fail to facilitate washing, and at thesame 
time save much wear and tear of clothes.’’— American 
Agriculturist. 


“The washer does exactly what is claimed for it, 
Y. Tribune, 


and is cheap at ten times the cost !""—N. 
Good Agents Wenseé, both Male and 
emale. 


Send for sample one terms to oome, and secure a 
business that will pay you 
When you order or write, pieane mention this paper. 


Address, 


BISSELL MANUFACTURING CO., 


50 Barclay St:, New York, N. Y. 


THE 


CHICKERING # 
“PIANO, 


THE NEW METALLIC ACHRION UPRIGHT 
CHICKERING PIANO is away IN ADVANCE OF 
ALL COMPETITORS in its MANY POINTS OF EX- 
CELLENCE OVER ALL. It has NO SUPERIOR 
NOR EQUAL IN THE WORLD. This is THE ONLY 
PIANO ACTION that is INSENSIBLE TO ATMOS- 
PHERIC CHANGES. 


Send for Circular and Price Liat. 


All persons wishing to purchase (or examine) 
instruments are respectfully invited to visit our 
Warerooms. 


CHICKERING & SONS, 


130 Fifth Ave., N.Y. | 156 Tremont-st., Boston. 


HOOK & HASTINGS, 


Boston, Mass. 


Builders of the Grand Organ for the Cincinnati 
Music Mall; the powerful Centennial Organ; the 
great Organ in Plymouth Church, Brooklyn; and of 
over 


1000 CHURCH ORGANS 


for every part of the cpentey. We invite attention to 
our new style of PAR IRGAN (of pipes only) at 
prices varying from $1000, one apwards. 

MUSIC co (MI RES, ORG 8, and others, 
are invited to apply to us Fiee for all information 
connected with our art. RIPTIVE CIRCU- 
LARS and specifications heaiiead on application. 

SECONDHAND ORGANS in great variety for sale 
at bargains to purchasers. 


Tuat 9° 


fs 


20 Beantiful Sto 










tops. & Octaves 
Carved Walnut Case. Send for 
our [)lustrated C atalogue. r) 
ives information which 
mi: »cte the purchaser and makes 
de cvit impossible. Margh & 
Smith. & W At. N. 


SOLD ON INSTALLMENTS 
and shipped to all parts ofthe 








ie Be rs 
logue. NS | ‘rerme ones. 8s 0, for a 


and eres ~ he Sis st New York. 


In or pemnarey goods, or in adinng inquiry concerning 
pan re advertised in this ~¥ you will oblige the 


ne chee teamant'n The th pve shy ve ye 
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THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES. 





| October 22, 1881. 








“ = 


Something that will Help Your Class. 


Sunday-school teachers are Le mg | 
supply their scholars regularly with THE 

that are now so numerous, 
number. 


enlarged scale. 

and the Mount.” 
WHAT IT COSTS. 

postage. 


CHOLARS’ QUARTERLY, which is pub 


he price of THE 


This map was prepared under the supervision of Mr. Trumbull, Editor of The Sunda 
ship, and his own observations, on the ground in 
It is a map that every teacher wi 


a 


i 


It notes the route of the children o 


more and more conyinced that it pays t pat into their scholars’ hands the very best help to the study of the lesson. 

lished at the office of The Sunday School Times. This publication is 

The number for the fourth quarter of this year contains the same handsome double-page colored map of ‘The Region of the Exodus” that appeared in the last 

School Times, after his return from that region, and embodies the results of the latest seholar- 

Israel so far as that is known, and gives also a corner map of the mountains of Sinai on an 

1 want for himself and for his scholars. This number of THe SCHOLARS’ QUARTERLY also contains a fine full-page picture of “‘ The Camp 

Taken altogether, with its mop, picture, varied lesson matter, and appropriate hymns, it is a book that a class can hardly afford to do without. 
a CHOLARS’ QUARTERLY is 25 cents a year, or $25. 60 for a hundred copies a year, 


Subscriptions are taken for three or six months at the yearly rate; under 10 copies, three months, seven cents each. To supply a class costs, for instance, as follows :—For five 
scholars, one year, $1.25; three months, 35 cents; for ten scholars, one year, $2. 50 ; three months, 63 cents. 


Send seven cents for a specimen. 


A vast number of teachers 
uite different from the cheap quarterlies 


It is sent by mail without costing subscribers anything for 


Address, JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 725 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 








WE WILL SEND YOU ONE DOZEN PAIRS GOOD STOCKINGS FOR ONE DOLLA 


We make our own poate. _ If they are not worth a ime price, send them back, and we » wa | returm the 


Send l6éc. for postage. Ladies’ 
or Gents’, or package of half 
dozen each. Assorted Colors. 


‘y. Send size. NICHOLS & GEIST WEI. 1214 Crease St., Philadelphia. 








JOHN B. WOOD, 506 ARCH STREET, 
Formerly Eighth and Filbert, 
Would inform his Friends and Customers of The 
sunday School Times that he has ed his New 
Store, 806 Arch Street, with an Entire New Stock. 
Would invite you to visit his new store and examine 
his goods, wishing to purchase or otherwise. Your 
special attention called to Table Linens. pean 
SAVY LOOM TABLE LINENS at 19, 75, 
Pe rae yA 59, 6244, 75 up to $1 0. Our ec. qualities 
are extra quality for that price. 
BLEACHED LINEN TABLE DAMASKS at 50, 
56, 625s, 75, 85, $1.00 up to $1.50 per yard. 7 - 
RGE ASSORTMENT OF LINEN TOWE 
at 9, 10. 1136. 12, 1256, 15, 16, 18, i, 20, 21, 23, 25 up to 75c. 
L [NEN NAPKINS, 50, 205 eh elie a 19, $1.25, $1.40, 


#!.45, $1.55, $1.62) $1.75, $ p to $4.00 
pe ay Vo a fo he Selman. 0) 2.0, re Eye, etc. 
PLANNELS, FLANNELS, FO NELS. All- 


Wool Flannels, Shaker WA 8, Baliora Vale Flan- 
nets, Domet Flannels, Lay ed Fla nels in Red, Gray, 
Blue and Mixed. Canton Fiannels at the 
Geena ae White a ilts the 
UILTS, QUILTS, QUILTS. 0 
c sueapest in the City. White Marseilles Qui 
UARD AND HONEYCOMB aaa One 
ones hite Quilts, $1.19; never been sold below $1.25. 
Blankets and Comfortables cheap. ar 
UNDERWEAR, HOSIE 
GLOVER Ladies’, Gents’, and Children’s Merino 
Vests and Pants. Ladies’ Gents’, and Children’s Cotton 
Hose. Ladies’, Gents’ and © hildren’s ool Hose. 
Ladies’ and Children’s Lisle, Spun Silk and Cashmere 
Gloves. 

LINEN COLLARS. Gents’ Linen CollarS 
and Cats. 1 Ladies’ and Children’s Lace and Embroid- 
ered Colla 

LES . NECK WEAR. Laces, Hamburg Em- 
broideries, White je Boots, ate. Ra ies’, —_ and Chil- 
Wi Beanaiere e ow 
ore ARGE VARIETY OF NOTIONS, too numer- 
tion. 
omni Goods sold at Small Profits. Light expenses 
enable me to sell as low as the lowest, 
JOHN B. WOOD, 806 Arch St., Philadelphia, 


CONCERT EXERCISES, 


REPRINTED FROM THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES, 





BIBLE WORDS ABOUT SINGING, 
PRAISE GOD. 

THE CREATION, 

FAITH, 

BIBLE SACRIFICES. 

SEENRTIME AND HARVEST. 
HEAVEN: OUR FATHER’S HOUSE. 
THE BRATITUDES. 

THE NAMES OF OUR LORD. 


THE WAY OF LIFE. 


Price of each Fes = 100 begs No extra charge 
for postage. , 5 cents 
_ Address veeus dD. waneum., Publisher, 
7% _* i Chestnut &t., Philadelphia. Pa. 


WERRA ntti 


icons, 
will be mailed to 









: oa of tting 5 

Rules aaa Designs for Knitting » Bik Btcoking 
Money Purses, ies’ Caps, ete., 

any address on receipt of 6 cts. in postage 
THE HBRAINE ERD & ARMSTRONG 








wey aa 
Sy hg Phila.; or, 469 


wart Y. 
ISR ARIANS 


Using CHECK SYSTEM REGISTER save time, 
labor, and books. Address Garrigues Bros., Phila.. Pa. 


FREE car 


Teachers and Superintendents, send a 3c. 

stamp, with your address, and receive a 

sample and price list of our Sunda “echool Reward 

Cards, with texts suitable for old and young. Address 

Metropolitan Reward Card Co.,P.0. Box 1531, N.Y. ay 

Chiiée Selections of Prose and 
300 2 


: ; Pets Vita c ms eae les for 
ress 


30 OVecacomanies, oe caslibe l0c.; 125 large, 10c.; 
—_ "0 choice, | 10c 


eR “‘Rettberg &'Co., nn a 0. 


ta ae 
low, Circulars free. wa B.REED 


ON ONE. LEAF. 


An Order of Service, 
Opening Hymns. 
A Quarterly Review. 


15 gris kemigy Aa Ad: 


GPa. 


A Responsive Review Exercise, 


The above are taken from The Scholars’ 


Quarterly for the present quarter, and are 


printed on one leaf. They can .e used in 
any school. Price, 75 cents per hundred 

copies, Sent by mail without cost of post- 
age to the sea Bo Address, 


JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 





steel portrait, $1.00. 


From The New York Tribune. 


* His methods of working, which were original and 

tive, are minutely described by Mr. mbull, 

‘ording a valuable guide to the teacher, as well as 

an example of rare good sense and devoted energy 
applied to the cause of religious instruction.” 


From The Evening Transcript, Boston, 


‘The volume might with great propriety be madea 
hand-book by all Sunday-school teachers and superin- 
tendents. In fact there is no person in any condition 
in > or any community, who could not find precepts 
for his guidance, and ground for his encouragement 
in the labors and successes of this most faithful and 
effective toiler in an excellent and worthy cause.” 


From The Inter-Ocean, Chicago. 


“A most valuable book. It is replete in just such 

suggestions as the Sunday-school worker needs. It is 

plain, practical, and abounds in good common sense— 
a most valuable acquisition in teaching the young.” 


From The Hartford Courant. 


“ The volume isearefull written ie us Sxcalless, for- 
cible English, and with a directness t vee 


“A MODEL SUPERINTENDENT.”  - 


A sketch of the life and work of Henry P. Haven, of the International Lesson Committee, by 
H. CLAY TRUMBULL, Editor of The Sunday School Times. Prieé, bound in cloth, with fine 


A pastor, superintendent, or teacher, can hardly get for himself a more helpful book than 
“A Model Superintendent,” It shows just what a wise superintendent did, and just how he did 
it, The following notices show in what esteem the book is held by those who have reviewed it. 


common-sense with which Mr, Mayen was liberall>, 
endowed,” 


From John E. Searles, Jr., late chairman of the execu- 
ov ed committee of the "International Sunday-school Con- 


“This book should be in a8 Mbrary of every Sun- 
day-school, and in the hands’ of every Sunday-school 
worker in the land. The single chapter on ‘ A Coun- 
try Stnday-school,’ is worth many times the price of 
the book to every a. held and t who 
laboring in such a ld, while every worker a , 
ey Sunday-school’ will also be practicaHy he ped 
pF aa, iad ren on that topic. = advanced workers 
} dontet to increase 


of their 
sa siea-seken 





he chapter on Methods and Hel 

will. be the eeaae of interest, The book is worthy 

alike of its subject and author. I Lape of no better 

manual on the Sunday-school work. 

From The Miah dtiy Benoit SUbirhidit (Metndibkee Mptecopel) 
* This is, perhaps, the book among all the issues of 


the press to Sunday-school work for the 
past f five years. . ts readin nystians. to make better 
and more seusumndet 





> the ay oa to the narrative from beginnin 

tory is one that will be of t se Rng 
and it is’ likely’ from its méaner and substance to se- 
cure the wide perusal it deserves.” 


From The New York Observer. 


* He was indeed a model su 


ntendent, and this 
book tells how he became mn 


t oo his methods 


and fhe used er ae Dy oe and exercises 
hwnd Crease a: 
e 
posses wn fsa 
From The 
“The boo! in eve 


bol 
eans cou aren 


ba vn ry weile, i athe 
i deacons and othe 
could pe 


From The Examiner and Chrénidle, New York. 
“ We hardly know ofa volume Fpich hap piesa ntl 


and so thoroughly introduces a novice 
of work that have been introduced by that sanctified 


Sent by mail on receipt of its price, $1.00. 


1) 
190 


CHOICE 


q 


is eral 
ardly digest 
ing especially happy and favorable to caida fal be 





From The Westminster Teacher (Presbyterian). 
“We know not where there isa volume better worth 


+ PY: py the superintendents of our Sabbath schools. 
A jactic si ent of what a superintendent 
ght to ‘Se is well, but the exhibition of the true 


Sabemenendane in his life is better. . 


ers than 
seperin tendents will be hel pe by this book. We 
Sarees, it to all of our r on one worth owning 
and studyin 


From The poke Teacher, Phildidelphia. 
“Mr. Haven wasa man of activity and og £ 
many relations, bat is sepecs ly ingices aaa 
raphy of taiue to all aepiring 
raph ue ring Sup BohgoLararke 
and indeed to all men, 
From Our Bible Teacher, Dayton, O. ( United Brethren.) 


“It is nota speculative disquisition on what a Sun- 
day-school superintendent ought to be, but the howe hl 
of tan earnest, devo' su ntendent actual 2% 
was. It is written in a compact but warm style, and 

rich in —- page with peat suggestion to super- 


4 








Address, 


JOHN D. WATTLES, 725 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 





ANECDOTES, 


ANALOGIES, SIMILES, etc, 
ILLUSTRATING 
SCRIPTURE TEXTS 
FROM VARIOUS PARTS OF THE BIBLE. 


Bound in one volume, and called THE CABINET OF ILLUSTRATIONS. 
Vol. i 884 pages, 1?mo,. Price, $1.00, 


HOWARD GANNETT, PuBLis#eR; Tremont Temple, Boston, Massachusetts, 











The Combined 
(Vest and Drawers in 
one) made in all weights 
of Merino and Cash- 
mere. Chemilettes, 
qpnciiatin. Dress 


rt 
Waists. Corded Waists 





725 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


The Sunday School Times intends to admit only advertisements that are trustworth: 
the publisher will retund to » a 


n 
Abdominal Papececers 
& CO,, 6 East 1 Bitch New York City. 


25 Visiting 


with name, 10 


Address, with stamp, Guinn 


gem. Tilustrated 
ict Under latest im- s 
Ly; nic ni Jasoreerenente, races, Braces, and 





and Chromo Cards 
Agent's Outfit fr 
HARRY Da SMITH 


reenwich, Massachusetta. 





USE.-A BINDER. 


Subscribers wishing to keep their copies of 
The Sunday School Times in good condition, 
and have them at hand for reference, should 
use a binder. We can send by.mail, postage 
paid, a strong, plain binder for $1.00, or a 
handsome one, half leather, for $1.50. These 
binders have been made expressly fo. The 
Sunday School Times, and are of the best 
The papers can be placed in 
the. binder week by week, thus keeping the 
file complete. Address, 


JOHN D. WATTLES, PUBLISHER, 








manufacture. 








Should, however, an 


725 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 
GET A BINDER FOR YOUR PAPER. 


any money that they 


Has removed the agon. 
tinued use entirely h 
is but little understood. 


of rheumatism, and its con- 
ed the patient. Rheumatism 
Some empirics resort © em- 
dangerous. It is now 
disease, resulting from 
onary Po <4 Bay don orerecs all such acidity, and 


umatic sufferers are 
saviosd to" to A: $C SOL SOLD BY A DRUGGISTS. 


ABE. 








re 


PIANOFORTES. 


QUALED IN 
KMANSHIP AND DURA- 


wrasse NABE « Co 


TONE, wont 


Nos, 204 and 206 West Baltimore Street. 1 paltiqere. 
No. 112 ian Avenue, ] New Yor 


A MAGIC LANTERN 


WITH FIFTY SLIDES, andan AMATEUR PRINT- 
ING PRESS with ty will be sold at half oust 
All as good as new. Address box 150 Mauch Chunk, Pa 


CARMEL SOAP 


Is made 3" Sweet Olive Oil in a Mission Colon 

absolutely angle and suited to those +s 
are tastiaious in choosin for the SKIN or 
, and may be found 

aM os » tive b: 
as ~+y ~® of which 
Gen. Garfield ordered over 2,000 for personal use. His 
last order was for 100 just before his assassination. 
Size, 16x21, $1. Superior to the finest steel plate. The 
people want a Standard Portrait. AGENTS WANTED 


sell it. 
Also his Life be} Pet, 











Zavertts Portrait 


meee” PORTRAIT, 
AGENTS ANTED for HA MARY CLENMER'S 
H atl Seaticer a GARFIELD. 

cena iiss, st 
ea oA ppb ey ee ~~! cae 





LIFE | AND DEATH OF 
JAMES A. GARFIELD. 


This is 4 most complete the market, 
containing p00 peges, on. With ten detest including 
pepraite mF Ga his wife and mother, Arthur, 
iteau. Also engravings showing Ny + aly home 
a Mentor, Elberon Cottage where he died. Charts 
spowing his pulse, respiration, and temperature from 
e day he was shot till his death. A so containing 
an engraving of the last letter ever written by him to 
his mother. It contains 500 pages handsomely printed 
and bound. Price, $1.50. Sent by mail 
AGENTS WANTED, to whom we offer 50 per 
discount. 3 Sarr 


_ OGILVIE & & CO. Eublishers, 


. 


r cent. 





PO. sak ‘2767. STREET, N ORK. 
GENTS WANTED — the Best ma Futon 
selling Pictorial and Bibles. Prices reduced 


oe ee ver ishing Co., Phila., Pa. 


‘LIFE OF OF GARFIELD! 


and stent 
3 assassination ; 
Eat ‘or pce Nie eeernncn, 


val to Elberon ; 
ly illustrated. Splendid  p portrait of 
cia Dryat eand moth — scene of the shooting ; 
ere ; Guitea his osll; the surgeons, 
Thereisa HS Pacea tra pees 


work. 
his book. Ou 
—Busbik 733 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 





Employment for Females. 


I want a limited number of intelligent and qnetactic 
female canvasgers. Work light and agreeable, with 


an ore a. BU to earn good weekly wages. Address, 
SHNELL, Box 4170, New York City. 
"Bix St Special ¢ al Offers to Book-buyers, News- 
- REE. ers, and Friends of You oun 
People. Bt WARREN, Fa, Vernet 

RUG PATTERNS! 4 ents wanted. For cir- 

» . ~-ephaee stamp, 
ze 8. FROST & CO., Biddeford, , Maine 








In ordering goods, or in making inquiry 
concerning anything advertised in this paper, 
you will oblige the publisher, as well as the 
advertiser, by stating that you saw the adver- 





tisement in The Sunday School Times, 


an advertisement ef a party not in good stand: bo inatvertentiy inserted, 
lose thereby. ~ 





